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ME AMERICAN MPCROPOLERAW, 


DEVOTED TO AMERICAN LITERATURE AND ART. 





EDITED BY WILLIAM LANDON, 





And composed of Contributions from the most Eminent Writers of the Country ; 


TOGETHER WITH 


’ SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS, 


Executed by the first Artists, from Original Designs made expressly for this Periodical, by cele- 
brated American Painters, generally illustrative of some point in the History of our Country, or 
peculiar feature in American character. 


THE LETTER-PRESS . 


Will be profusely illustrated by NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS, executed in the best 
manner by Engravers of note from ORIGINAL DEsIGNs. These Wood Cuts will not be the carica- 
tures of the Art so often presented, which have served to create a distaste for this artistic style 
of engraving; but will be executed by eminent engravers who have been employed at liberal 
prices to ensure the production of the best specimens of their skill. 





A NEW FEATURE IN THIS MAGAZINE WILL BE A SERIAL ILLUSTRATION OF 


THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON; 


To be continued through twelve numbers. The pictures to be made expressly for this Magazine, 


A\ by T. H. MATTESON, whose ‘‘ Spirit of ’76,” ‘‘ First Prayer in Congress,” &c., &c., have already 

; stamped him pre-eminent as an Historical Painter. 

) | | The text descriptive of these paintings will be from the powerful pen of J. T. HEADLEY, the 
well known author of ‘‘ Napoleon and His Marshalls,” ‘‘ Washington and His Generals,” &c., &c., 


making, when completed, the 


Most Beautiful Illustrated Life of the Father of his Country 


ever given to the Public. 





- a * | 


The determination to produce a monthly periodical which shall be eminently American and 

exclusively original in every department, we feel assured will meet the approbation of a liberal 

| Public, and its practical fulfilment secure a patronage indicative of the warm interest which is 
\ universally taken in this country for the advance of American Literature and Art. 


(See third page of the corer.) 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


is the theme, is greatly increased, in this instance, by appreciating the utter impossibility of des- 
canting upon the subject in a manner likely to interest or entertain the new company to which we 
are now for the first time introduced. Most gladly would we escape the ordeal, had not imperious 
custom promulgated the stern fiat, which abler and bolder have been unwilling to disobey. Such 

‘‘ bundle of habits” is man, that frequency of repetition directs the taste and the inclination 
in so fixed a way, that any custom, however absurd, if long established, becomes so deep-rooted, 
that it is adhered to with invincible tenacity, and its absence is a source of displeasure, although 





Poet 


its observance affords but slight gratification. 

Thus we commence our new career by an act of obedience to the will of the guests for whom 
we are hereafter to prepare sumptuous feasts, provided with all the luxuries, both substantial and 
dainty, which are attainable in our own nativeland. Whilst acting as master of the ceremonies, it 
will be our pleasure, as it is our determination, to provide entertainments which shall commend 
themselves to the most refined literary epicure, as well as satisfy the increasing desire for the 
more solid and nutritious. The whole will be garnished by eminent artists, in a manner 
worthy of the rich viands which will compose the feast, and most appetible to the distinguished 
guests. We shall never present doubtful dishes, hashed out of gleanings from the tables of other 
caterers, either foreign or domestic, but have all fresh and home-made—so that none need fear 
accepting our invitation, being assured they will not be called upon to partake of 2 made-up 
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meal. + i 
We feel ourself somewhat relieved from the embarrassment of our situation, by considering if 
that, after all, we are but as herald to the brilliant host of literary champions who are chiefly a 











to occupy the attention and excite the admiration of our readers. ‘These have been chosen from 
among the most gifted and honored contributors to American literature—many of whose names 
are familiar to every reader of the English language, and whose productions are ever greeted 
with praise and delight. We shall be careful, too, that our corps may not be disparaged by the 
| admission of any whose presence would, in the least, mar or blemish the entireness of its beauty. 


a 
: THe awkwardness and embarrassment which is at all times inseparable from writing when self 
( 


With such a force, we can hardly doubt but our excellent contemporaries, who have long been 
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battling, right manfully, for the dominion of an elevated literary taste, will receive our volun- 
teer aid to their patriotic work with a welcome. 

That the more prominent of the monthly magazines have done, and are still doing, much to 
arouse the dormant love for works of genius, both in letters and art, we do most gladly admit ; 
yet we think more may be done, and that the extended field of duty is so constantly widening and 
increasing, that there is yet room for the “ AMERICAN METROPOLITAN” to perform a mission 


We well know that magazine literature is much deprecated by a certain class of stilted meta- 
physicians, who never mingle with the practical, plodding, producing multitude below them, and, 
therefore, cannot understand the advantage of presenting ennobling and dignified sentiment by 
agreeable parables. Could they be induced to leave their unnatural position, and descend to 
commingle with those they would teach, they would soon discover that, whilst these with a win- 
ning grace and pleasing persuasiveness are accepted, and commend their moral direct to the 
heart, the stern edicts of the methodic are scouted with disdain. 

But we think it scarcely necessary to pursue this topic, feeling satisfied that the question of 
the good or evil effect from magazines has again and again been discussed, in a manner so full 
and complete as to need no farther proof of the powerful influence they have exerted in elevating 
the moral and intellectual character of the people. 

Now for a word of straightforward explanation as to the laws by which we are to be governed, 
and the plans we intend to pursue with our new candidate for favor and patronage. Our funda- 
mental law, which is as fixed and unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, is that 
every department, both in literature and art, is to be or1G1NAL, and produced by our best wri- 
ters and artists, expressly for the ‘‘ Metropolitan.” The designs for our engravings will be 
always original—illustrative, generally, of American history or American character. No means 
or expense will be spared in producing a Magazine worthy to enter the field of honorable com- 
petition with the older periodicals ; which, with praiseworthy zeal, have elevated the standard 
of this species of literature, to the enduring advantage of the Ameriean people. 

For literary merit, artistic excellence, and truthful fulfilment of promises, we shall claim a 
place high in the esteem of those who desire to exalt and refine the taste of the many, by pre- 
senting the loveliest forms of truth and beauty as a means for the deepest impressions. 


; QIZEDY 
of civilization and moral culture worthy the support of every lover of our country. t 
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MISS LANGSTON SHIELDING HER FATHER. 


(See the Engraving.) 


BY MRS. E. 


F, ELLET. 


THE artist, in this picture, has happily repre- 
sented one of those scenes, perhaps common 
during the Revolution, which strikingly exhibit 
its spirit. On the one side, the ferocity of half 
savage men, stimulated into fury by the bitter- 
ness of party rancor, and triumphant in the 
opportunity of revenge ; on the other, the calm- 
ness of heroic resolution, and the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, which in the ardor of its generous 
impulse has power to master even the vio- 
lence of political animosity, and change rage 
into admiration. The situation of the young 
girl, resolved to devote herself to save her 
parent, with her arm thrown around his neck, 
and her face, blanched by terror, turned to 
meet the enemy, is admirably impressive ; as is 
the patient and lofty resignation of the infirm 
old man, who has just risen from his chair at 
the entrance of the intruders come to take his 
life; and the brutal ferocity of the tory who 
has levelled the pistol. The countenance of 
the one behind him speaks plainly the emotion 
that is gaining ground over the fierce passions 
raging but now in his bosom; the dawning of 
the feelings of admiration and compassion may 
be discerned ; and one may conjecture that his 
next movement will be to grasp his comrade’s 
arm, outstretched for its deadly purpose, and 
intercede for the girl. The subject is one that, 
in fine contrast, pathos of situation, and moral 
effect, presents material worthy the genius and 
skill of the artist. It should be remembered 
that the scene so touchingly depicted here, was 
borrowed from the imagination of no poet or 
romance writer; simple truth is portrayed— 
the truth of actual life. 

The “ Greenville Mountaineer,” a paper pub- 
lished in a small village among the mountains 
of South Carolina, contained some years since 
a notice of Mrs. Dicey Springfield, written after 
her death by the Hon. B. F. Perry, of Green- 
ville. The materials were a few anecdotes fur- 
nished by one of her relatives. These are 
embodied in the notice included in the first 
volume of “‘ The Women of the American Revo- 
lution.” Little is known of her life save the 
account preserved by family tradition of her 
heroic conduct when her native State—and par- 
ticularly the region where she lived—was the 








theatre of war and violence ; when armed bands 
intent on plunder and cruelty, infested the up- 
per districts of the State; and those near the 
frontier especially, witnessed scenes of rapine 
and slaughter, the mere recital of which still 
curdles the blood with horror. This dark and 
distressing period, when hope of deliverance 
from the oppressor’s power could scarcely be 
indulged, was lighted by the zeal and devotion 
of woman. Not only by her own hearthstone 
did she soften the grim features of war and its 
attendant evils,—but by deeds of daring, by 
courageous enterprize in the cause of the suf- 
fering, often rendered needful and efficient aid. 

Miss Langston, afterwards Mrs. Springfield, 
was one of the patriotic women who rendered 
service to the defenders of their country, by 
conveying information at different times. She 
availed herself of every opportunity to gain 
intelligence of the plans of the loyalists who 
swarmed in her neighborhood, which she com- 
municated to the whigs on the other side of the 
river, till, on account of the active aid she ren- 
dered, she became an object of persecution. It 
is not necessary here to repeat the narration 
of her services and adventures, which has been 
published in the work above-mentioned. There 
are many points in her history that an artist 
might select for a happy effort of his pencil. 
Her expedition to warn her brother and his 
friends of the intended surprize of “ the Bloody 
Scout,” in which she ventured a lonely walk 
for miles in the forest, passing through the 
swollen waters of the Tyger,—her encounter 
with the tories, who endeavored to terrify 
her into giving information against her whig 
friends,—and her proud refusal and defiance : 
her refusal to deliver up her brother’s gun 
without the countersign, and resolution to de- 
fend herself—with other anecdotes, are strik- 
ingly picturesque. For the explanation of the 
plate, it is necessary to relate the incident in 
which her filial affection was so touchingly dis- 
played. 

Her father, a stout patriot, but too aged and 
infirm for military service, had become obnox- 
ious to the tories on account of the active zeal 
of his sons, who were known to have imbibed 
their principles from him. A party of them, 
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burning with rage and hate, came to his house, 
resolved to put to death all the men of the fam- 
ily. Thesons were not there; but the old man, 
too feeble for escape or resistance, and scorning 
to ask mercy, stood before them; and they 
determined to slake their thirst for vengeance 
in his blood. One of the company—a member 
of “the Bloody Scout,” then a terror to the 
whole country—deliberately drew his pistol 
and levelled it at the breast of his intended 
victim. At this instant the daughter of Lang- 
ston—at the time about seventeen or eighteen 
years of age—sprang between her father and 
the extended weapon, and flinging her arms 
round his neck, declared that the ball aimed at 
his heart should be first received in her own! 
That this was an earnest act of self-sacrifice, 
there can be no doubt; the brutal soldier or- 
dering her to get out of the way, added the 
threat that if she did not, he would fire upon 
her; and she knew the character of the men 
well enough to be aware that the threat was no 
idle one, and that it was most likely she would 
be murdered the next moment. The power of 
a daughter’s love triumphed over the fear of 
death. It proved, in this instance, strong to 
save; the conduct of the fearless maiden, so 
determined to shield her father’s life by the 
sacrifice of her own, touched the hearts even of 
her rude enemies, and they spared him whom 
they had come to slay. 

It might be a subject for discussion, whether 
the matrons of the Revolutionary era were real- 
ly superior to their daughters of the present 
day, in the strength of mind and heroism of 
spirit which qualified them for endurance and 
enterprize; or whether the same cireumstances 
would now create heroines as brave and noble. 
An English critic, noticing the ** Women of the 
Revolution,” thinks that the mere housewife, 
or the toy of luxury, would hardly, on the out- 
break of a storm, start up ready armed with 
self-command and self-sacrifice; and that there 
could be no making a ‘ Sidney’s sister, Pem- 
broke’s mother,” out of such, by the force of 
circumstances. If this be admitted, we must 
grant that the women of our country’s early 
day were beings framed of stuff pre-eminently 
noble, as well as having their spirits trained to 
strength in the school of hardship and suffering. 
They were fitted both by nature and education 
for the high task assigned them. 

Others among the women of the South, whose 
names have never found a place in history, are 
remembered by the tradition of their courage 
and self-devotion, current in the neighborhood 
where they lived. My readers will perhaps 
pardon me for relating one of many anecdotes 
thus transmitted, which the want of reliable 
testimony prevented my including in the vol- 


persuasive a quality in historical compositions, 
that no pains should be spared to preserve it 
from the least shadow or tint, which can im- 
pair its dignity, or tarnish its beauty.” It is 
dangerous, therefore, to trust traditionary in- 
formation unsupported by testimony that can- 
not be disputed ; it being proverbial that facts 
are often distorted and disguised by ignorance, 
credulity, and a love of the marvellous. A 
friend, whose knowledge is accurate in histori- 
cal matters, says of the oft-quoted story of Ser- 
geant Champe—‘‘ Its whole charm consists in 
his being represented as having crossed over to 
New York to seize Arnold for the purpose of 
saving Andre. Now the enterprize of Champe 
did not occur till three weeks after Andre’s 
execution. Hence the main interest of the story 
is destroyed by divesting it of its false garb.” 

The‘ heroine of the incident in question was 
called Catharine, but her family name has not 
been preserved—at least not transmitted to me. 
She was about eighteen years of age, and in- 
herited patriotic principles from her father, of 
whom it is stated that he was a judge, and a 
staunch whig. His household was a little gar- 
rison in itself—the dwelling being defended 
under him, by his three sons and about twenty- 
five male slaves; and his ‘‘ armory,” a small 
room in the second story of the house, contain- 
ed arms and ammunition sufficient to furnish 
them in case of need, all in readiness for imme- 
diate use. The neighborhood at this time—in 
the summer of 1779—was much infested with 
tories, whose nocturnal depredations frequently 
caused no little disturbance. 

On a Sabbath afternoon—so runs the tradi- 
tion—when the family were at church in the 
little village, and Catharine, being alone at home 
with an old and infirm female slave, had locked 
the doors for the sake of security, a knocking 
was heard at the front door. It was not yet 
time for the family to return from church. 
When the knocking was repeated, Catharine ran 
up stairs into the armory, and, looking from the 
window which she opened, saw six men stand- 
ing before the house. Three of them she re- 
cognized as tories who had formerly lived in the 
village ; one of whom—Van Zandt—was a no- 
torious prowler, whose name, on account of the 
robberies and murders he was known have 
committed, was a terror to the whole region. 
Two of the others—one of whom was named 
Finley—were known to be fit associates of this 
master in crime, and companions in his out- 
rages on the peace of the community. The re- 
maining three were strangers, but it could not 
be doubted they were of the same stamp. 

The chief of these ruffians was standing on 
the door-step, in the act of knocking, while his 
companions were whispering together on the 
opposite side of the street. It may well be 
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young girl; but her father’s spirit—the spirit 
of the times—burned in the maiden’s breast. 

To the question from the tory at the door, if 
her father was at home, she replied in-the neg- 
ative. Van Zandt then ordered her to open the 
door, as he and his men had business of press- 
ing importance with the judge, and would wait 
in the house till his return. 

To this demand Catharine answered, that her 
father’s directions had been that the door 
should be kept fastened till he came from 
church. She advised the visitors to call after 
he had returned. 

Another peremptory order to open the door, 
and another refusal, brought a threat that it 
should be broken down and the house set on 
fire. The villain herewith, calling to his com- 
panions for assistance, assailed the door with 
all his strength; but it stood firm against his 
efforts. 

It was time for action on the part of the he- 
roic maiden ; and snatching a large horseman’s 
pistol, she presented it, ready cocked, at the 
intruder, bidding him retreat on pain of death. 
His companions drew back at sight of the for- 
midable weapon ; but their leader, with a furious 
exclamation at their cowardice in being afraid 
of a girl’s threat, threw himself against the 
door. The weapon was discharged at the same 
instant, and he fell. 

The report of the pistol was heard at the 
church, and the little congregration rushed 
out in confusion and alarm, maxing for the 
judge’s house. His negroes-and some of the 
villagers gave chase to five men whom they saw 
running away at full speed, while from an 
upper window a white handkerchief was seen 
waving as a signal of distress. 

It was not long till they reached the front 
door, where the leader of the assailants lay ex- 
piring. He survived long enough to acknow- 
ledge the design of himself and his companions 
to plunder the house, they having been con- 
cealed for some time in the woods, for the pur- 
pose of effecting their object when the family 
should be absent. Those who went in pursuit 
of the fugitives captured Finley and one of the 
strangers, who were lodged in gaol that night, 
and the next morning, through the interces- 
sion of the judge, released on promise of bet- 
ter behavior. 

Another exploit of this intrepid girl may 

serve to show how fearful. were the times, 
when the most delicate of the softer sex were 
forced to strive against their natural horror at 
bloodshed, and mingle in, as well as witness, 
scenes more terrible than romance has de- 
picted. 

In October of the same year, while Catharine 
was sitting in an upper back room in her fa- 
ther’s house, the window of which looked upon 





rear, she observed a small door open in the 
back part of the barn, on a range with the up- 
per front door, which stood wide open, and 
saw several men enter. Her father, and the 
other men of the family, were at work ina field 
at some distance. Convinced that plunder was 
the object of the intruders, Catharine watched 
them from behind the window curtains, and 
soon perceived in the barn door the head of a 
man, cautiously looking out to reconnoitre the 
premises. She recognized Finley, and was 
satisfied of his design. Going to the armory, 
she selected a loaded musket, and kneeling on 
the floor by the window, laid the muzzle on the 
sill between the curtains ; then taking aim at 
the ruffian, and knowing that her life depend- 
ed on the result, she fired. The confusion and 
alarm of the intruders were manifest ; and she 
saw them make all haste to retreat through the 
door by which they had entered. Again the 
report brought her father and his men from 
the field, and the dead body of Finley was 
found on the barn fioor. Catharine, it is said, 
afterwards married a captain in the Continen- 
tal army, and not long since was living, the 
mother of a numerous line of descendants. 
The house that was the scene of this incident is 
still standing. 

This heroine, so boldly defending her own 
life and her father’s property, does not appear 
to us in so amiable a light as Miss Langston in 
her beautiful self-sacrifice; but there is char- 
acter in each, peculiar to the era. Still, the 
reminiscences appertaining to such wild deeds 
as those of the brave Catharine, are not pleas- 
ing, and show the darker sidé of the picture. 
The sketch of Nancy Hart—‘ the war-woman 
of Georgia”—is one of the same class; a scene 
from low and half savage life on one of the 
wildest Indian frontiers, ‘‘ where murder and 
scalping were familiar to every ear.” Pictures 
of life at that period must present a strange 
variety, not admirable in all the phases. 

It may be proper, in this connection, to an- 
swer an objection urged by one whose opinion 
should at all times command the utmost re- 
spect, and who has done much to illustrate 
American history. He says—‘*‘ Mrs Slocumb 
could scarcely have said that Tarleton knew La 
Fayette was in North Carolina, since he did not 
go south of Virginia.” 

The reply to Tarleton’s inquiry if any part 
of the American army was in the neighborhood 
—in which Mrs. Slocumb gave the intimation 
that the Marquis and Greene were in the State 
—was plainly intended to mislead and alarm 
him; her husband’s life, as she well knew, de- 
pending on the British officer’s conviction that 
the whigs who figured _« the skirmish in the 
woods were supported by a formidable force, 
and that he had reason to apprehend presently 


the large barn scarce a hundred feet in the! a concerted attack on hiscamp. It might thus 
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designed to imply a sense of security on her | of using a bow and arrows, when she presented 
part, and a warning of danger to the enemy, | hers to the American officers. Lee wrote much 
should express more than the facts altogether | from memory, and was apt to fall into mistakes. 
warranted. We can readily pardon a little bra- | It is very possible, therefore, that he may have 
vado, when it saved her husband and brother. | neglected to do justice to our noble-spirited 
The account of the incident was copied from | heroine, by giving due credit to her for the 
notes taken of Mrs. Slocumb’s own description, | suggestion. The arrows had been given as a 
by her friend and family physician, who has | curiosity (being poisoned), by an East India 
preserved from oblivion many interesting inci- | sea-captain to Miles Brewton, the brother of 
dents of the war in North Carolina. Mrs. Motte. After his loss at sea, they were 

In regard to Mrs. Motte, of South Carolina, | left among some household articles in Mrs. 
the family tradition, preserved among her de- | Motte’s house in Charleston, and were accident- 
scendants, contradicts the account of Lee, who | ally carried to ‘*‘ Buckhead” on her subse- 
states that a bow and arrows of inferior quality | quent removal for safety from the inva*ers. It 
were provided for the purpose of conveying fire ; was thus, as it were by Providential direction, 
to the roof of the house, when this lady pro- | that those arrows were brought to figure so 
duced hers as better adapted for the purpose. | conspicuously in American history. 


happen that the matron’s spirited language, | Mrs. Motte, it is said, first suggested the idea 
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THE APPEAL. 


BY RALPH HOYT. 





Dear Edwin,—ah, to me how dear, I come to our dear seat to sigh, 
If tears could tell the cost! And think how here you sang, 

Alas, they need to tell it here, What love was speaking in your eye, 
Since every hope is lost. And in that music rang! 

Yet I, my aching heart to ease, And it was true, all true, I know; . 
And all its truth reveal, But now, ah, vain regret, 

Would haply ask the wailing breeze The bower is but a cell of wo— 
To hear my sad appeal. Since Edwin could forget ! 

’Tis night !—though e’en the day is night, Though flatterers give me beauty’s throne, 
Beneath the darksome shade And crowd toown my sway ; 

That hides the last lone gleam of light, Amid them all, I feel alone, 
When love is all betrayed, For One is still away ; 

And o’er the spirit fierce despair I oft have watched beside the door, 
Its cruel conquest gains. And oft above the hill, 

But now, ’tis night along the air, But ah, he comes to me no more, 
And o'er the dreary plains. And few the hopes he will! 


Yet there is One my grief that knows, 
Beyond the starry skies: 
And when my brimful heart o’erflows, 
I raise my streaming eyes : 
And in an instant He comes near, 
And faithful with his love, 
Still whispers, though forgotten here, 
I have a Friend above. . 
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A Bit of a Love Story. 


“The shallowest brook makes the greatest sound, 
And the deepest love is the hardest found.” 


IRISH PROVERB. 


———_ 


BY JOHN BROUGHAM. 
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ertion. How the blind fiddler in the 
farm-house and the blind piper in the 
barn, found endurance of muscle suf- 
ficient for the emergency, would cer- 
tainly puzzle the most skilful ana- 
tomist. 

One word for all, it was ‘ Hallow- 
Eve,” and there was not a habitation 








in the land, except those which were 
too refined to descend to the keeping 








Mayse there wasn’t the hoighth of an ele- 
gant enthertainment at ‘‘ ould Dinny Corco- 
ran’s?” Such laughing and screetching ; such 
dancing and divilment; such joking, and 
drinking, and courting ; such ranting, roaring 
fun of every description ;—why, the joists of 
the old farm-house shook as though they were 
coach-springs of the most elastic description ; 
and then there was the old barn without, with 
every sheaf of straw put out of the way, and a 
gleeful crowd of boys and girls “‘ thrashing the 
flure,” in the lively and exciting jig; the emu- 
lation as to who should ‘‘ dance down” his or 
her partner, stimulating all to wonderful ex- 











** holiday” —not many —or those, 
alas ! more numerous—where the con- 
stant stream of poverty washed away 
all thought, save that of present suf- 
fering. There was not a house, hut, 
or hovel, in which the pains and privations of 
every-day life did not give place to the enjoy- 
ment of the hour. 

But to return to Dinny Corcoran’s; for it is 
with him and his, positively and prospectively, 
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we have immediately to do. : 
Dinny’s family are all actively engaged in 
the frolic of the evening. Suppose we point C 
them out to you in the naturalness of their § 
guise, unaware that so distinguished a person 8 
is looking on :— ¢ 
Do you see that wild-eyed ruddy-cheeked ’ 
girl, just executing a double shuffle, with a tri- e 
umphant look at her exhausted partner, who, We 
oft 
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being somewhat ‘fat and scant of breath,” 
shows, by his quick-coming respirations, that, 
in sporting phrase, he is nearly ‘‘ done up.” 
That is ‘*‘ Mag,” and a mischievous merry- 
hearted villain she is. See how her trim cor- 
sage undulates with the fatigue of the exacting 
dance, and yet her eye flashes with determina- 
tion, and her pearly teeth glance in the light, 
as the laugh is fixed upon her lips. ‘I'll never 
give up,” is as plainly written upon that index 
of the soul—her face, her honest, handsome, 
truth-telling face—as though it could be read in 
letters of ordinary type. 

But see, he’s beaten; it is not a submission 
of courtesy, or a ruse to gain favor; but his 
lungs are gone, his muscles are prostrated—he 
all but drops where he stands. A clear ringing 
laugh—a few steps more of bravado, and Mag, 
a short moment before a heroine, descends into 
the woman again, and throwing herself into 
the arms of her hitherto opponent, she softens 
the sting of defeat by the feminine sweetness of 
her manner, as she whispers in his ear : 

“Sure, it isn’t by dancing jigs that ever your 
name will be made, Richard; and indeed it 
wouldn’t be worth much if it could.” 

“You beat me, fairly,” replied the young 
man, ‘‘ and I tried my best, too.” 

‘* Oh, now, you only say that to please me,” 
quietly responded Mag; ‘‘ sure I couldn’t have 
a chance agin you, if you were to put out your 
strength.” 

There ; that’s as much of their present 
conversation as I think it gentlemanly to listen 
too. What they are whispering to each other 
as they walk along, is, I fancy, more personally 
interesting than generally amusing; and so let 
them, in their youth, innocence, and trusting 
affection, dream of hopes and joys; the cold and 
stern reality for an instant gilded by their 
beams.” 

But now I want you to observe her sister 
Lilly ; there she is—half concealed by a merry 
group, near the large open fire-place. The 
ready laugh is on her lip, echoing, mechanic- 
ally, those uttered roundher. But if you look 
closely, you will see that her eye bears no part 
in the merriment; follow its fixed direction.— 
Ah! now you must be in the secret. That tall, 
fine-looking young man,—you would like to 
know who he is, as you, of course, suspect he 
occupies a place in her thoughts. In con- 
fidence, I tell you, he is her thought, her sole 
and whole life and being, and his name is 
Terence Reilly. Shrinking and timid as the 
first blossom of the spring, Lilly, although her 
devoted heart is filled to overflowing with a 
full tide of love, would sooner be burnt at the 
stake, than suffer a look or action to betray the 
secret of her inmost soul. 

Up to the present evening this hidden but de- 
licious passion was happiness to bear—a solace, 
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and acomfort. But why this sudden change ? 
Can that joyous bright-eyed girl, now hanging 
on his arm, have any share in it? Evidently 
yes; for the nearer her laughing face approach- 
es his, the larger distend poor Lilly’s anxious 
eyes. The smile seems to wither on her lips; 
and jealousy, the invariable shadow which doth 
wait on love—the stronger, still the blacker, 
even as the brightest sun-light casts the dark- 
est shade—jealousy overtasks her bosom’s load ; 
she is wretched. In vain she asks her heart 
what right it has to blame her loved one. She 
feels that she has been slighted ; he ought to 
have known that she loved him. She’d give 
the best years of her life to speak the thinkings 
of her troubled mind, and then would come the 
gleam of hope. Perhaps he does not care for 
her,—he may be only flirting. Oh! how often 
the happiness of hearts has been toyed with, 
until lost for ever, by that cruel pastime. Alas ! 
the smile that manties o’er his face, the joy 
that dances in her eye, speak like the storm- 
thunder to the quick intelligence of Lilly’s love. 
They doat upon each other; and the thousand 
hopes, pleasures, and occupations of her life are 
now at once obliterated. The past is but a 
dream—a hopeless, aimless blank the future. 

With a powerful effort of self-control, the 
poor stricken girl had hitherto concealed the 
violence of her emotion; but now, the ringing 
laugh, the song and joke, the continuous and 
varying sound of hilarity, became all merged 
together in one distracting hum; the many 
figures, as they darted along in the sprightly 
country-dance, or sauntered here and there, 
seemed to her to form a shapeless mass; her 
brain reeled, and she would have fallen, but 
that Mag, who happened to be passing at the 
moment, caught her in her arms, exclaiming : 

** Why, Lilly love, what’s this ?” 

Lilly opened her eyes, their sense scarcely 
restored, and hardly aware of what she said, 
whispered, ‘‘ Did he see me?” 

**He! who?” inquired Mag. 

** Nobody—nothing ; I didn’t know what I 
was speaking about,” replied Lilly, fully aware 
of her indiscretion. 

** Lilly,” said Mag reproachfully, and yet ten- 
derly, ‘‘ you have a secret, and I don’t know it.” 

** Come away,” earnestly cried Lilly, ‘* I am 
not well.—Come, and I—I—” she hid her face 
in Mag’s bosom, as she gasped, “ I will tell you 
everything. I cannot bear the load of grief 
that’s in my heart.” 

** And who so fit to help to bear the burthen 
than your sister,” continued Mag, as she led 
her from the place, unperceived by the riotous 
company. 

The result of their conversation you shall 
know by and by. 

In the meantime, let us take a stroll through 
the variegated groups around. Who is this 
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pompous-voiced and imposing-mannered little 


of knowledge to disseminate and develop that 
chunk of a man? That is Docthor Macgilli- 
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cuddy, ‘* Philomather,” as he is pleased to 
dignify himself. He is illuminating the minds 
of his gaping auditory by the brightness of his 
intellectual torch. Let us listen to him; but 
first I must tell you what his social position is. 
He is the principal of a renowned “ hedge” 
school in the neighborhood; that same being 
neither more nor less than a congregation of 
scantily costumed juveniles ranged along the 
shady side of a ditch, where the above-named 
‘* masther ov arts” inducts them into the mys- 
teries of reading, writing, cyphering, the dead 
languages, joggariffies, and polite literature. 
In point of fact, our open-air school is but a 
reflex of the Grecian academy ; for although 
history and poetry, with the aid of some re- 
sponsible names, have shed a sort of adventi- 
tious halo over the antique, just as ‘‘ hills are 
seen a great way off,’ I have no doubt, if we 
could get at the truth of the matter, but that it 
was just about as rude and uncomfortable. At 
all events, there they sit, those ragged urchins, 
in every vicissitude of weather, some with dif- 
ficulty scrambling over the threshold of know- 
ledge, some laboriously “ digging” for a Greek 
root. 

And how is he recompensed—the sometimes 
ripe scholar; in all cases, the single-minded 
instructor, the poor patient old man? By a 
few sods of turf, to bring him insufficient 
warmth, when, after his day’s labor, he creeps 
into his miserable lodging. 

And yet I have heard people say the Irish 
are an indolent race. Ages of oppression and 
misrule have heaped a mountain-load upon 
their energies. Let but the lightning flash of 
Liberty crumble that into the dust, and the 
down-trodden spirit will spring up again: for 
though the flowers are crushed, the blade pro- 
strated, the germ is still there, immortal and 
indestructible ! 

Good gracious me! how poetical we are be- 
coming! For mercy’s sake, let us get back to 
the Docthor. | 

The Doctor, who had assuredly taken his de- 
gree (for nobody ever gave it to him), was, I 
must confess, an exception to the general rule. 
His ignorance was lamentable, but his impud- 
ence sublime. Knowing the reverence the poor 
peasantry by whom he was surrounded had for 
high - sounding polysyllabic words, those he 
sedulously cultivated, and made use of on every 
occasion. 


“He exhausted old words, and imagined new.” 


But listen to the substance of his ‘‘ discoorse,” 
and commend the scholastic gravity of his de- 
meanor :—‘* My assimbulated friends,” he be- 
gins, ‘‘it is the perquisite and peculiar pro- 
vince of the fortunate possessor of a fountain 





same to the thirsty neophytes of his immediate 
propinquity.” 

** Listen at the sinse,” devotionally remarks 
an attentive disciple. 

‘I exemplified jist now,” continued the vil- 
lage Aristarchus, ‘‘how that the ould stock 
and the thrue faith was known and practised 
by the ancients. Doesn’t the Greek bard prove 
it when he says, ‘ Ego sum Romanus’ ”—(what 
a skilful introduction was that scrap of Latin ! 
it sealed up the mouth of his only opponent as 
close as wax)—‘‘which signifies,” and he 
glanced with conscious superiority around the 
group, ‘* ‘I am myself a Roman.’” Down came 
his fist with a polemical thump upon the head 
of a barrel, and the argument was ended. 

** Joggariffies is a great thing,” timidly re- 
marked an individual present. 

** Who’s talking about joggariffies as you ig- 
norantly denominate it,” savagely thundered 
the pedagogue ; ‘‘ joggaraffy you mean, I sup- 
pose.” 

**Thrue for you, sir,” deferentially submit- 
ted the other. 

‘* The definition and demonstration of which 
sublimated science is simply that it’s the art of 
discovering places that nobody knows nothing 
about.” 

“That’s jist it,” said the docthor’s erewhile 
antagonist. The confidence of the observation 
did not please him. 

** Misther Duff,” said he magisterially, “ you 
are mighty ready to put in your spade where 
there’s no mud—to insinuate, as one might say, 
your agricultural implement where there’s a 
paucity of alluvial deposit. Can you tell me 
this, sir,” and his big face swelled bigger with 
importance, ‘‘ where is the Island of America 
situated? in what part of the subaquiline 
globe? You can’t do it! Therefore, Misther 
Duff, in esto perpetuorum, which signifies, for 
the tail-end of your blaggard existence, don’t 
put your fork in the dish until you get leave to 
eat. Tl tell you where she is situated. Across 
the wather ; and mighty sizeable she is when 
you get there. Why, boys, you might rowl 
England right through it, and she’d hardly 
leave a dent in the ground! There’s forests 
there you might hide Scotland in, body and 
breeches, and you’d never be able to find her 
out, except maybe it might be by the smell of 
the whisky. There’s fresh wather oceans there 
you might dround all Ireland in, and save 
Father Mathew a wonderful sight of trouble.” 

**T know that,” stoutly ventured the impru- 
dent Duff. 

‘* You know it—you! pooh!” Oh, what a 
world of contempt was summed up in that 
monosyllable! ‘* Do you know, sir,” he went 
on with supercilious eye and elevated voice, 
‘do you know where you are standing your- 
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self at this tempos fugit, or transitory moment 
of evanescent time ?” 

‘in Ireland, of coorse,” replied Duff the in- 
domitable. 

‘It stands to raysin,” echoed a sympathizer. 

‘* Thank ye for nothin’, as the donkey said to 
the goold ring,” shouted the Docthor. ‘‘ But 
where does Ireland itself stand? Answer me 
that. You can’t tell me; butI can. It’s com- 
fortably situated within the chops of the Eng- 
lish Channel, like an overlarge oysther in the 
jaws of an epicure; too big to be swallowed 
whole, and too nice entirely to be dropped al- 
together ; so she’s taking her time about it, and 
nibbling it up by inches.” 

** Aye, Docthor,” shouted Terence Reilly, 
who was standing near, ‘‘ That’s the gospel 
truth; but she’s got a habit of rising, and I 


don’t think all the phisic in the world will keep | 


her there long.” 

A burst of enthusiasm followed this patriotic 
allusion, which showed that, however their 
hands might be fettered, their hearts bounded 
with one common impulse. 

But it is not yet the time;—patience! The 
Docthor has just been called upon for his favor- 
ite song. Having cleared his throat with about 
a pint of scorching whisky punch, sufficient to 
blister a less indurated palate, he chaunted 


THE DOCTHOR’S SONG, 


WHICH HE CALLED AN ASTRONOMICAL INVESTIGATION. 


Oh! spectathors, listen to me, 

Open your eyes now ev’ry one of ye, 
And a grand discoorse you'll see, 

And a mythyzoological coorse of asthronomy. 
In circumslushient ether rolls, 

For ages, sages never have missed ’em, 
Heavenly bodies without any souls, 

And that’s what’s called the solar system. 


Jewpeter beats the rest by odds, 

For, ev’ry one that has any knowledge, he 
Knows he was the king of the Gods, 

The rollickin “ head of the Greek mythology.” 
Juno she was one of his wives, 

He had a few more to dash the wig-o-me, 
Too bad for planets to lead such lives, 

And set an example of pollybigamy. 


Venus wasn’t the best of stars, 
Her conduct couldn't be called defendable, 
Flirting with that bully Mars, 
To say the least, it wasn’t commendable. 
A husband, too, she had of her own, 
Who ought to have kept her under the thumb of him ; 
But she managed to break his ancle-bone, 
And nobedy knows now what’s become of him! 


This elegant Earth on which we stand, 

Is a mighty fine planet as good as the best of them— 
And for revolutions grand, 

I’ll venture to say that she beats all the rest of them. 
Mercury cheated wherever he went, 

Lied and swindled with impunity ; 
’T wasn't a flattering compliment, 

To make him the type of the trading community. 


—s 


| 


There’s the twelve designs of the Zody-whack, 
Where you'll see Zoology various, 
Bulls and Lions all over the track, 
And a curious quadruped they call Saggitarius. 
But the Milky Way contains the cream 

Of all the sky’s illumination, 
That’s Mr. O'Rion, who, with sucha name, 

Must be an ould Irish constellation. 

The song ended, then followed the commend- 
ation of the Docthor’s admirers. 

‘* Doesn’t he humor it?” said one. 

‘‘If it couldn’t take the concate out of a 
play-acthor, I’m not here !” said another. 

‘*He’s a walking fiddle,” said a third; the 
Docthor meanwhile, surrendering himself to his 
numerous flatterers with eyes half closed, and 
his complacent features bathed in prodigious 


_self-content. 


Then followed the indispensable patriotic 
songs, rustic reminiscences of the various out- 
breaks: ‘The Slashin’ Blade,” ‘ Jimmy 
O’Brien,” ‘‘ Erin the Green,” &c., &c., each 
shouted with hearted energy by every voice. 
While the men are thus engaged, and the fe- 
male portion of the company are preparing the 
material for the approaching games, let us see 
how Mag and Lilly are getting along. In order 
to do that, you must step into the little apart- 
ment occupied by the sisters. 

Softly ! don’t make a noise: there they are! 
Now isn’t that a picture? Lilly is nestled in 
the arms of her sister; her beautiful bright 
golden hair fallen in a perfect flood upon her 
fair shoulders; their hands are clasped one in 
the other, and they are both in tears; one 
from her first and sharpest grief, and the other, 
from a sacred sympathy; yet is she relieved, 
her love is spoken, and the intense oppression 
of the secret load in part removed. Mag, bless- 
ings on her true tact and feeling, has soothed 
her with words of comfort and of hope; and 
those mingled tears, watering the evergreen 
plant of their sisterly affection, knits them still 
more closely to each other’s heart. 

Now Mag starts joyously up, and clapping 
her hands, exclaims: “ Lilly darling, I have 
it! a shade of sorrow in your eye, would hide 
the sunshine from my heart: take no notice of 
anything; mingle with the crowd; only appear 
to be happy and careless for this night, and I’ll 
ensure you the reality to-morrow.” 

Lilly looked up with tear bedewed eyes into 
the sparkling face of her sister, but said noth- 
ing—nothing: there was a lifetime of speech- 
less eloquence in the utter hopelessness of her 
gaze. 

**Dash away those tears, and smooth that 
melancholy forehead,” said Mag, “ or I’ll dis- 
own you for a sister. I tell you, I’ll make Ter- 
ence Reilly love you; aye, if he was the lord of 
the barony: for he’s a decent boy, and worthy 
of you. There, that’s right—smile, alanna; if 





it was ever so little.” 
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**T will, dear Mag,” sadly replied Lilly, ‘* be- 
cause I know he doesn’t, he won’t, and you 
can’t make him love me.” 

How difficult it is to decypher the heart’s 
meaning in the face, when it is blurred by re- 
serve or bashfulness. 

Terence was at that very moment puzzling 
his brain to account for Lilly’s absence. He 
saw her leave the room; witnessed her evident 
agitation—for, when unobserved by her, there 
was not a look or action which escaped him. 
He loved her with a deep and true affection; 
but, restrained by doubt and retiring modesty, 
wild horses could not have torn the secret from 
his breast. 

But now Lilly resigns herself to the guidance 
of Mag. And how did they act? 

I'l tell you. 

Bounding into the large room, where the com- 
pany were in the height of their enjoyment, 
with their faces beaming with joy—one real, 
the other well simulated—Lilly’s glance fell 
upon Terence. It was to him as though the 
lightning had flashed before his eyes. Having 
marked her sorrow, as she departed, he was not 
prepared for this extreme change. What did it 
mean? With a heavy heart he turned away. 
Lilly saw the change in his countenance, but to 
her it seemed to be anger—nothing more. Ah! 
unskilful physiognomist. 

Now the indispensable games of the evening 
have commenced, and Mag’s plot begins to de- 
velop itself. 

Fi st came a group busy pouring melted lead 
thrcagh a key into a basin of water. Several 
had essayed, and the curious formations conse- 
quent upon the immersion of the boiling lead 
had received all sorts of designations, when 
Mag told Lilly to try. She didso. The lump 
was examined. Mag,clapping her hands, cried 
out: 

‘Oh! lucky Lilly—two hearts, as I’m alive, 
joined to each other, and a church steeple over 
them both You’ll be married afore the year’s 
out: see if you don’t.” 

Of course the mass resembled anything in the 
world the describer chose to assert. Suffice it 
to say that this was received as gospel—for Lil- 
ly was a favorite. 

Mag then cried out, carelessly : 

‘‘Here, Terence, what do you stand, mum- 


| 


! 


the lead from the water, ‘‘that’s curious enough: 
here’s a wedding ring—and a letter L—as plain 


| as the very alphabet.” 


chance, there for: why don’t you try your 


luck ?” 
‘* Where’s the use, Mag, darling. It’s a cof- 
fin, or something of the kind, Ill be getting.” 
‘¢ Never mind, take an offer at it.” 
“Well, here goes,” said Terence. 
‘“‘ Well, to be sure,” cried Mag, as she lifted 


| 
| 
| 





Lilly’s heart sunk, fathoms deep: but, school- 
ed by Mag, she kept a brave face. But poor 
Terence, he literally blazed all over, like a fur- 
nace. 

** A wedding ring and an L,” sagely remarked 
Mag. ‘‘ Who can it be ?” 

Nobody could guess. Terence was sure he 
hadn’t the least idea—the lying varlet. Well, 
that passed over, and then came the snap ap- 
ple ; and diving for sixpences ; and blind-man’s 
buff; in which Mag managed dexterously to 
bring Terence and Lilly into some kind of op- 
position, to the present annoyance of both. 

But the great game of the night was the pla- 
cing of nuts on the grate, to see who amongst 
the various sweethearts present would prove 
most constant, each being represented by a nut; 
the one which remained longest without boun- 
cing from the fire being considered the truest 
lover. , 

Well, couple after couple were placed in a 
row: and here Mag executed a trick worthy of 
aconjurer. She had procured two small peb- 
bles, exactly the color and shape of the nuts. 

** Now,” she cried, * Lilly, this is you. But 
what shall we do for a sweetheart. I declare, 
there’s nobody left, but old Phadrig, the piper. 
Oh! yes, there’s Terence. Come, we'll make a 
sweetheart of him for the occasion.” And down 
she popped the two pebbles. 

Terence watched them with ill-concealed anx- 
iety—for those indications are matters of reli- 
gious faith—while Lilly smiled a real-hearted 
smile ; for hope was there once more. 

One by one the blazing representatives, filled 
with rarified air, cracked and exploded, amidst 
the loud laughter of the watchful group. 

** All gone but two: whose are they ?” ex- 
claimed Mag. ‘‘ What a loving couple they 
must be,” she continued ; * will nothing move 
them? Why, bless my soul! now it is curious— 
one is Lilly’s, and the other—whose is the 
other ?” 

‘*Mine,” triumphantly shouted Terence :— 
‘“‘andif any body dares to say it is isn’t, I'll 
pound them into brick-dust.” 

Terence had found his tongue: and between 
you and me, he made good use of it; for Mag’s 
prediction was verified to the letter, and the 
next morning Lilly shed tears of gratefulness 
upon her sister’s heart—not such as sorrow 
had forced from her the night before, but gently 
overflowing from the very fullness of her joy : 


“ Like heat-drops falling from a sun-lit sky ” 
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RURAL LIFE. 


BY MISS CATHERINE M. SEDGWICK, 


WE have often been struck with the bootless 
trouble taken in the chase after happiness ;— 
with the excitements that are sought, the plea- 
sures that are contrived and pursued, and all 
ending in a miserable waste of time, money, 
and labor. Happiness, pure happiness, over 
which there is no shadow of imperfection, we 
suppose is, with the exception of a few brief 
moments of life, reserved for another state of 
being. There is just enough of it here to stimu- 
late our faith, our hope, our struggles for the 
hereafter. But what is nearest to happiness, 
tranquillity, contentment, cheerfulness, sereni- 
ty, are attainable, are to be had by a wise use 
of the means most of us possess; by cherishing 
what we have, and not regretting or desiring 
what we have not. One of the evils of the un- 
paralleled activity of our young country is a 
restless desire of change. Our men are ‘‘ young 
Rapids.” ‘* Dash on—keep moving,” are their 
watch-words; and the mass of the social] world 
seems playing the game of Toilet, changing 
places with no effect but change. 

There is a comfortable exception to this gene- 
ral passion in @ certain community we know 
(doubtless there are many like it unknown to 
us), where an order of out-of-door vestals dwell, 
with no conventual walls of man’s masonry, but 
surrounded (not imprisoned) by piles of marble 
whose sides are bristled with maples, elms, 
beeches, pines, and the glowing mountain-ash. 
Their gates are not guarded by angels with 
flaming swords, turning every way, but tended 
by smiling hospitable spirits. Nor, whatever 
splenetic travellers may have said or written, is 
there inscribed upon them those words of inso- 
lent defiance, 


“ Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’entrate.”’ 


On the contrary, their lay brothers enter with 
hope, and depart without despair, and not al- 
ways alone! Nothingcan be more liberal than 
the laws of the sisterhood. They are only 
severe against the fiendish vices of hate, envy, 
calumny, jealousy, and all the brood of dis- 
cord. Such common infirmities as vanity, folly, 
and dullness, are, in moderate degree, tolerated, 
for these are wise virgins, and aim at nothing 
unattainable. General friendliness, and every- 
day kindness, are the cement of their associa- 
tion. Detraction is held by them as a crime— 
murder in the first degree; and gossip is only 











endured, when there are found natures too 
weak for its absolute prohibition However, 
there is such a general diffusion of light and 
moral health in the atmosphere that it dies of 
itself, or is hunted down as vermin are by 
cleanly housekeepers. 

The superiors, leaders, or rather elect ladies 
of this Community, are those who have per- 
formed the pilgrimage of married life, (a pil- 
grimage that indeed most of our vestals perform, 
sooner or later—a peculiarity of their order.) 
These superiors use no enforcement but the 
gentle one of example. They do not appoint 
the duties of the vestals, nor watch over 
their performance. It is eminently a “ free 
soil, free labor, free speech,” order. The 
supervision of the ladies elect is confined to 
the festal rites. For these, daily and nightly 
they open their saloons, and from their lovely 
gardens and teeming store-rooms provide the 
material elements to sustain them. They have 
no sybilline warning or croaking, no weird 
prophecy, no duenna vigilance, no conventional 
manoeuvring. There is no call for these old 
world appliances, where purity and innocence 
are watch and warder. 

Our fine young lady readers (if such we have !) 
may think this all very well, insipid though 
it be, for ladies of a certain age, or sleepy dames 
in the sober decline of life; but to the young 
and lovely, it must be a dismal blank. No, 
let the young and lovely bide their time. Z/ 
willcome. Meanwhile the whole occupation and 
interest of life are not cast on one die. There 
are social duties to be done; new studies to be 
followed ; pleasant books to be read; new mys- 
teries of the needle to be explored; and life 
goes on cheerily, without the continual excite- 
ment of the sentimental relations, or the unin- 
terrupted presence of the nobler—no! rarer 
sex. When the evening sets in, and neither 
lecture, party, opera, nor play, in perspective, 
the mail (the event, in country life) arrives. 
Then there are letters, perchance from India, 
London, Paris, or, at worst, there is the morn- 
ing paper from town; and even the very young 
vestals, who have pursued their dry studies in 
Herodotus and Rollin, during the day, have yet 
some interest in the whirling political wheel of 
Europe, and lend a docile ear when their elders 
tell them that it is quite as important to know 
something of the crumbling thrones of to-day, 
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as of the doubtful dynasties of three or four 

) thousand years ago. If clouds lower without, 
and out-door exercise is impracticable, a romp- 
ing cotillion occupies *the twilight, or polkas 
and waltzes a part of the evening, the dancing, 
it may be, not quite as prolonged as when the 
‘rarer sex” are present. Sometimes, but 
rarely, there is recourse to loud reading. Social 
enjoyment is the order of the evening; and the 

minds of the community are too various for one 

' book to unite all tastes and sympathies. So 
reading is set apart for the day, and there are 
social plays, plenty of talk, conundrums and 
charades, improvised or remembered. Occa- 
sionally a whist party is formed for a charming 
elderly friend, who puts up with the irregu- 

\ larities of feminine playing, for the sake of his 
favorite game, never failing to remark to his 

| coadjutors, that the worst playing makes no 
more than five per cent. difference in the long 

| run, ard indicating by invincible good humor, 

that he is content to suffer the tariff, for his 

: 

3 

: 

) 

) 
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favorite recreation. Nothing would be more 
abhorrent to him than the game (or any thing 
in life) ‘ala rigeur.” Heconsiders it, he says, 
as a mere filling up of the chasms in conversa- 
tion, and as affording an opportunity to the 
sixteeners to let off their steam, which they 
usually do in a round game, or in uncurbed 
hilarity of explosions of talk, by courtesy called 
conversation. 

These are the evenings after days of out-of- 
door enjoyment. The mellow days of autumn 
are the best of all the year for this. Nature’s 
oracle-poet must have had a fit of dyspepsia on 
him when he said of them, “ The melancholy 
days are come, the saddest of the year.” ‘‘ Mel- 
ancholy !’ when every breath of the nectar 
air brings back to the old the feelings of their 
youth, and when to the young every hour is 
bright for woodland ranging, and field sports ! 
** Melancholy !” when the leaves look as if they 
were dyed in melted gems; and, as they fade, fade 
into the tints and harmonies that old painters 
loved. ‘* Melancholy!” when the sky is bright 
as a poet’s dream from dawn to twilight! when 

every sunny hour may be spent in traversing old 
paths, or finding new ones, treading the rust- 
) ling leafy carpet, brilliant as Florence mosaic. 
‘** Melancholy !” when we turn children again, 
3 and live on that effluence of beauty that first 
thrilled our senses. Oh,no! Call spring with 
its lassitude, summer with its withering heat, 
** melancholy,” and the stinted freezing days of 
winter the ‘‘ saddest of the year,” but not the 
‘ golden autumn days. 
A pleasant week passed, in October, in this 
cheerful community, led me to consider the 
wealth of enjoyment we all might have within 
) our own modest homes. The gayeties of summer 
) were over, and the placid pleasures I have de- 
) 
) 


scribed had succeeded to them. The vacations | 
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in city life, it must be confessed, are the great 
epochs in this rural district, marked by the 
advent of brothers and cousins who have gone 
to the city to make their fortune (for this com- 
munity is not all born of the female kind). 
When these not less than ‘kin,’ and more 
than ‘‘ kind,” come home, every day is a festal 
day. Then for excursions to the mountain 
water-falls, pic-nics, drives, rides, serenades, 
torch-light parties, and moon-light rambles. 
But this season of general movement and vital- 
ity was passed, and all had subsided into the 
customary course. It was evident that man- 
kind, as mere mankind, was not essential to 
the cheerfulness of a community of young 
women; that we have fallen on better times 
than those were, when a clever woman said of 
her sex, and a satirist repeated it : 


“ Most women have no character at all ;” 


| 
) 
) 
) 
. 
for those must have character, of no mean * 
quality, who do not require the occupation of 
business, nor the excitement of pleasure (so- 
called), who need not the incitement of rival- 
ries and coquetries, the passions of love and 
jealousy, and all the greater and minor pursuits 
therewith connected, that have been supposed to 
make the history of young women’s lives; nor 
the gossipping and manceuvring which has been 
the rdéle of their elders. The usual chances of 
life happen to our community, but they come 
unsought. There are Beatrices with Benedicts, 
as well as Beatrices without them. One is 
taken and another left; and the charm of it is, 
that those left, are quite as well satisfied as 
those taken, seeming to consider the security ( 
and exemptions of their haven as equivalents 
for the possible gain of the outward-bound 
voyager. 

Soon after my arrival at , 1 was introduced 
to a very striking and charming young woman, 
who had been passing the whole summer there, 
and who, being captivated with their rural life, 
is prolonging her visit far into the autumn. She 
is just eighteen, with exuberant spirits, and 
with a self-complacency, a little exaggerated, 
perhaps, but accompanied with such general 
kindness and good humor, that it offends no 
one. E. M. is very handsome, frank, easy, and 
attractive. 

I have said that there is no gossiping in ——. 
In its bad sense there is none; but in a circle 
of close and lively sympathies, there are cer- 
tain vibrations, and what the character of thuse 
vibrations in a circle of females is likely to be, 
may be easily imagined. 

«FH. was with you this summer,” I said to 
one of the elders, my contemporary. F. H. is 
a young lawyer in town, an intimate friend of 
the brothers and cousins of our vestals, and 
who, from his bor hood, has been a party in all 
their summer plessares. In the day-dreams of 
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old and young, a pretty web of romance had 
been spun around F. H., and a certain young 
favorite and adopted child of the community, 
who, having neither father, mother, brother, nor 
sister, has, by her sweet qualities and graces, 
created and multiplied these relations, and is 
child or sister to the whole community. In 
answer to my question, my friend replied, 
“Yes. F. H. was with us a month.” 

‘Is there any progress in his and L.’s af- 
fair ?” 

“Oh, no! It goes like a crab, backward. 
F. H. did not seem like himself this summer. 
You know he is naturally shy and reserved, 
and to tell you the truth, I think—we all think 
—F. H. prefers our handsome visitor to L.” 

** Impossible!” I exclaimed,—‘‘if he ever 
were interested in dear little L. She is not—not 
quite so handsome—not so striking, certainly, 
as this town young lady, but her face is more 
engaging. She is a thousand times more cap- 
tivating.” 

“To us—yes. But young men are always 
bewitched by beauty,—and E. M. is so frank 
and easy—just the sort of girl to afford a refuge 
to a reserved man. Her cheerful loquacity 
fills every awkward chasm in conversation, and 
her incessant activity keeps up a pleasant rip- 
ple on a quiet surface. She isacharming crea- 
ture, I confess. But she is a camelia for draw- 
ing-room wear, and our dear little L. a forget- 
me-not, to be worn in the bosom.” 

“It is very strange,” I said, “that you 
should all have been so out in your surmises.” 

“TI don’t know. We believed what we so 
much desired. L. is alone in the world.” 
Alone! thought I, with such a band of angel- 
friends around her. ‘* And we have all confi- 
dence in F, H. They certainly have seemed 
from their childhood to lean to each other—but 
I suppose it was the accident of position rather 
than sympathy, on F. H.’s part. Men should 
be more cautious. I cannot think F. H.—no, 
I do not think he has voluntarily done wrong ; 
like most men, he has been fickle—yielded to a 
newer attraction. I have loved him so much 
that I cannot bear to blame him; but I must 
say I hope he’ll not come here again.” 

I perceived my friend was dreadfully an- 
noyed. ‘* Never?” I said. 

‘¢ Never !—I do not say that; but not till L. 
has done blushing at the mention of his name, 
and trying to be particularly gay when E. M. 
is rallied about him.” 

She had hardly finished this sentence when 
the door opened, and F. H. entered, and my 
friend, in spite of her vexation and disapproba- 
tion, received him with her wonted cordiality. 
The strong current of old love flowed over the 
little obstructions that had lately clogged it. 

* * 


* * * * * * * 











There was a general excitement and glow 
through the party that assembled at my friend’s 
that evening, and some little awkwardness too. 
Nothing could be more unexpected than F. H.’s 
arrival. He was not expected till the year 
should come round. He had expressly said, 
when urged to come in the winter holidays, he 
could not come till the summer vacation. All 
thoughts fixed on the city friend as the solu- 
tion of the riddle. It was this new-found star 
that caused the perturbations of their planet. 

Woman is as strong in her strength as she is 
weak in her weakness. Our dear little L. be- 
trayed no excited feeling—appeared nothing 
different from usual, except that perhaps she 
talked more, and rather with her elders than 
her young friends. F.H. did not contribute to 
the cheerfulness of the evening. He was taci- 
turn and abstracted, and though, for an Ame- 
rican-bred youth, exact and graceful in his 
imanners, he turned over a chair, utterly de- 
molished the fire in attempting to put up a 
fallen brand,—and while standing by Miss ——, 
overset a lamp on the mantle-piece. He caught 
it in time to save my friend’s carpet. The 
disaster was evidently considered generally 
as equivalent to a declaration of love for Miss 
——. She was the only one who had the pre- 
sence of mind to rally him on his awkwardness. 

The next afternoon L. was playing some of 
Beethoven’s music, which she plays deliciously. 
My friend was sitting in her rocking-chair, by 
the fire, half dosing over the last Boston Week- 
ly Messenger, and F. H. was on the sofa, appa- 
rently dividing his attention between the music 
and Alice D., a teazing little girl of eight years 
old. ‘*‘I know something about you, Mr. F,” 
she said. ‘* Yes, you know you love me.” ‘No, 
indeed ; I don’t love anybody that don’t love 
me, and you love ——- ha!—I know who.” ‘I 
love you, Alice.” ‘* No, no, no;—shall I tell 
you who itis?” F. H. tried to stop her mouth 
with a kiss, and a whisper. There was false 
playing at the piano. Little Alice felt her 
power of tormenting, and true to her woman’s 
nature, was determined not to lose the oppor- 
tunity. ‘I'll tell you who Mamma says it is, 
and cousin Mary, and aunt Sarah, and the 
whole of them; I heard them all talking about 
it when they thought I was fast asleep. Now, 
Mr. F., pretend you don’t know, and guess. 
—You can’t ?—Well, I'll tell you,—Miss — — ;” 
and the mischievous little thing pronounced the 
name of the beautiful guest, syllable by sylla- 
ble. Poor L., she is the most habitually self- 
controlling young person I have ever known; 
and whether it was that she was not well at 
this moment, and her nerves were particularly 
irritable, or that her feelings had acquired 
force by too long repression, and that the child 
had touched the spring and opened the flood- 
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gates, I know not ; but she burst into a flood 
of tears—rose from the piano—and then, for 
the first time in life disingenuous, she laugh- 
ed—said that music of Beethoven’s always af- 
fected her strangely—wiped away her tears— 
thrust her handkerchief into her little net bag 
on the piano, and was reseating herself, as if to 
proceed with her music, when, most fortunately 
for her, some one called her from the stairs, and 
she disappeared. The elder lady was by this 
time apparently in a profound nap. Alice’s 
attention was attracted by a robin on the door- 
step, and F, H., after going to the piano, lean- 
ing over it, and walking up and down the room 
two or three times, went to his apartment. 

The evening found the little community again 
gathered at my friend’s. It promised to go 
off more cheerfully than the preceding. If I 
may be allowed the expression, they had all 
become more easy in the harness, adjusted 
their ideas to the apparent necessity of the ex- 
isting state of things. After the hospitable 
rites of tea were over, and the usual allowance 
of music and dancing had, plays were proposed. 
The line of poetry—‘‘ what is my thought like ?” 
the historical game; and, finally, rhapsody. 
It must be confessed that our obscure commun- 
ity has a tendency to the intellectual even in 
their débassemens—seoffers might say, a leaning 
to ‘“‘blue-stockingism.” Be it so: pedantry is 
better than inanity. 

As this rhapsody writing is a pleasant trial 
of ingenuity, without being tasking, I will de- 
scribe it for the benefit of such as may he ig- 
norant of it, and give some examples that were 
produced on this evening. The scoffers alluded 
to above might have had rare fun in caricatur- 
ing the deep blue way in which some of our 
pretty young vestals set to weaving the warp 
and woof in fancy’s loom. Their shuttles were 
anything but a type of swiftness. Some impa- 
tiently snapped off the work, and threw it 
away—some cut it off to prose. But if the 
muses were not invoked, they were not insult- 
ed. If there was nothing to claim admiration, 
there was nothing to provoke ridicule. 

Each person writes a question, and after it a 
single word (the more grotesque the better), on 
a strip of paper, and puts it in a bowl: then 
each draws a question from the bowl, writes an 
answer in rhyme or prose, as pleases her, and 
deposits it in the bowl. The responses are read 
aloud. 

Ques. ‘“‘ Which is worst—Folly or Wicked- 
ness?” [Word shoe.]} 


Ans. “ Folly sometimes wears a shoe 
Too tight upon her little toe, 
And wickedness is often led 
Upon that little toe to tread.” 


This proceeded from our Beatrice, who has 





readiness, keenness, everything appertaining 
to wit but its acid and bitter. 

Ques. “‘ Who is the father of Zebedee’s child- 
ren?” [Word whale.] 


Ans. “ Not to tell too long a tale, 
Know Mr. Zebedee married Miss Whale, 
They were the parents of children three— 
Tom, John, and little Dickey.” 


‘*L. wrote that,” said Alice D., who was sit- 
ting on F. H.’s knee; ‘for I saw her: but it’s 
no answer to the question—Who was the father ? 
—to tell who was the mother. I don’t believe 
she knew what she was about. Do you, F.? 
She is so strange to-day! I saw her put an old 
flower in her work-basket, and throw her scis- 
sors in the fire! Was not that funny, F. ?”’ 

“Oh,” thought I, ‘who will choke that 
child?” No one seemed to hear her, and the 
reading, proceeded. 

Ques. ‘‘ How should the only gentleman in 
the room choose a partner ?” [Word lot.] 


Ans. “Your task was hard enough to drive one to de- 
spair— 
To fix on the fairest, where all alike were fair; 
But though you could not soon decide, yet still it 
matters not ; 
You might have written all their names, and 
drawn them out by Jot.’ 


“Ah, F. would not do that way: do you 
think he would ?” asked F.’s little tormentor, 
turning to Miss ——. 

*“Oh, no,” she answered readily; ‘“‘ we are 
all written on Mr. H.’s heart, and cannot be 
drawn out.” 

‘Oh, no—not all—not quite all—not nearly 
all-—all but one,” cried Alice. F. H. was evi- 
dently becoming annoyed with the little girl’s 
sallies—I dare not say impertinencies ; and who 
dares to check a child in these days of child- 
ocracy ! So she remained on F. H.’s knee, and 
the play proceeded. 

Ques. ‘‘Is the steamer in?” 
guisher.] 


[Word eztin- 


Ans. “ The steamer’s in—I scarce can wait— 
The letter-bag so slowly opes : 
What, none for me! oh, cruel fate, 
Extinguisher of my fond hopes.” 


‘*Not your fond hopes, Mr. F. H.?” said 
Alice 

** Alice, my dear, come and sit by me,” said 
my friend, who, till now, had appeared, like 
the rest of us, decorously deaf to the child. 

“*No; I had rather sit here,” replied Alice. 
And of course she remained. 

Ques. ** Do you enjoy a rainy day ?” [Word 
humbug.] 


Ans. “ The sun’s round face, so bright and fair, 
Is voted by our friend Le 
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‘Impudent! bold!’ mere humbug this : Ans. “Oh murder! oh horror! oh donner and blitzen ! 
But when he gives too warm a kiss I’m inthe worst scrape that a man ever gets in; 

‘ k’en for my ardent taste, | pray Of so many bright eyes that are piercing me 

\ For a refreshing rainy day.” through, 

. Oh, how choose the brightest! oh, what shall I 

5 This response afforded no material for the do! ; si 

‘ quick-witted little Alice. Its allusions, how-  eaanct COCtRO-- WARE SHOTS SHOR CONTE | 

4 . . 2 , I bow at the feet of fair woman-hood ! 

, ever, to daily discussions of the different qua- 

‘ 








lity of sunshine in France and our country, be- 
tween the writer and a charming little French 
friend, greatly amused us. 

Ques. ‘* What sort of a figure would Mor- 
timer Delvile make if he were to appear here ?” 
[Word hurlu-burly.] 


Ans. “ Should Mortimer Delvile 
Appear in our view, 
A grand hurly-burly 
Would quickly ensue.” 


**You are Mortimer Delvile! you are Mor- 
timer Delvile !” cried Alice to her poor victim. 

‘* No, no, Alice,” he replied; ‘‘ all the ladies 
here voted there was no Mortimer Delvile out 
of the book—nothing half so charming in this 
generation.” 

Ques. ‘* Who is the belle of ——?” [Word 
carter-potaloes.] 


Ans. ** Oh, don’t speak of acres, 

Or carter-potatoes : 

Possession and pelf, 

Broad lands and great wealth, 

Have nothing to do with a belle. 
This valley of ours 
Of Pekin the towers 
Resembles so much, 
That I dare not touch 

Where all ring so well.” 


Little Miss Alice seemed rather mystified by 
this happy answer, and was for once silent. 
Children do not readily take a play on words. 

I pass over several clever responses that 
could only be understood by an explanation 
of local allusions. One only remained to be 
read, and that was known by some of the com- 
pany to be the product of F. H. The question 
was dictated by Alice, and by this little Oickle’s 
manveuvring had been given to him with a 
mischievous design to perplex him. 

The question was, ‘* Who is prettiest in this 
room?” [Word hood.] 

Miss had worn on the preceding even- 
ing a new rose-colored hood, which, being new, 
had been, as such things are in unsophisticated 
life, discussed and admired; and F. H. having 
been appealed to for his opinion, had paid it a 
graceful compliment, which was thought to 
contain more than met the ears. 








E. M. looked conscious, half embarrassed, 
and but half pleased, during the reading—I 
cannot say how. LL. looked: she had dropped 
the stitches of her knitting, and gone to the 
end of the room to take them up. The gene- 
ralization of the response did not quite meet 
the expectations of the company; and it was 
followed by a momentary silence. That little 
spirit of unrest, Alice, was not quiet during 
this general suspension of animation. She had 
espied a pink string peeping from beneath F. 


TL’s vest. ‘“ What is this,” she said, “ that 


you have tucked in here, close to your heart ?” 
And before he could take any measures to 
prevent, to silence, or evade her, she snatched 
the string, pulled out, and exposed to general 
view (even to L.’s; for at Alice’s exclamation, 
she had involuntarily turned round), L.’s steel- 
bag, containing her handkerchief —the same 
on which she had wiped those tears the little 
elf had forced from her on the preceding day 
when she was sitting at the piano. ‘* Whose 
property is this,” cried Alice, ‘* and what shall 
she do to redeem it?’ Poor F. H.! I believe 
he would at this moment have heartily joined 
in Charles Lamb’s toast (proposed under the 
provocation of crying children), ‘* To the mem- 
ory of that much-wronged potentate, Herod the 
Tetrarch!” There was no denying or evading 
the ownership of the bag: we all knew it: it 
was identified with L.; always swinging on 
her pretty arm. She had asked for it twenty 
times that day ; asked for it and searched for 
it in F. H.’s presence. 

There are exigencies that will nerve the shy- 
est man, provided he has, aw fond, sense and 
fecling. F.H. put Alice aside, took the bag 
from her, walked to the end of the room, and 
gave it to L. His back was to us. He said 
something what L. alone knew; but there are 
words of infinite meaning ; and that his were 
such, we inferred from the smile, the blush, 
and the tear, that appeared at once on L.’s face. 

There was a general movement and breaking 
up of the evening party. F. H. attended L. to 
her home. It was very near; but they did not 
take the most direct way, and this time the 
longest way round was not the shortest way 
home. 
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THE LIGHT AND THE DARK OF ITALY. 


BY C. EDWARDS LESTER, 


LATE U. S&S CONSUL AT GENOA, 





Ar the close of one of the brightest June days ! old man, and he asked Gaitano if he thought he 


of 1846, as the sun was kindling his evening fires 
on the dome of St. Peter’s, in one of the mag- 
nificent chambers of the Vatican Gregory XVI. 
lay dying. He was a very old man: his thin 
hair was white as silver, and the veins lay large 
and blue on his hands and temples, and his 





voice was complaining, like a sick child’s; and 
he asked Gaitano, his favorite servant, to turn | 
him in his bed, and then to draw aside the da- | 
mask curtains of the western window, and let | 
) the glorious sun beam once more on his eye. 

) It did shine kindly on his white face; and the 
golden doors, and the porphyry columns, and the 
stately hangings of his couch, and even Ra- 
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was very sick. 
*” * * * * ae 

And then that western sky became all gold 
and purple, and, as it paled into night, the 
stars came out, still and piercing, through the 
blue: and a thousand bells sent their Ave- 
Maria chimings away over the Campanian 
fields, and far up among those stars: and the 
noisy bustle of Rome died slowly into its even- 
ing murmur, and the grest city’s pulse beat 
calmly, like the night heavings of the sea ; and 
all nature was kind, and the old man said he 
wished to live. 

All Rome was praying before her altars and 
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Rome was bleeding too, and Gregory must 
die. 
* * * * * * * 

The prisons of the Eternal city were full ; 
the arms of the executioners were tired ; the spy 
was by the hearth-stone of every family ; the 
moon was shining on the glittering arms of the 
brigands on the mountains of Romagna, and 
twenty thousand exiles were waiting for the 
old Pontiff to cease to breathe. And as the 
moon went up, higher, and calmer, and clear- 
er, the old man of the Vatican breathed short- 
er, and harder, and faster. Ilow many widows’ 
tears he felt dropping on his cheek as the death- 
damps beaded his brow; and how many ghosts 
of murdered men glided across his glazing eye ; 
and how many prisoners’ sighs lingered in his 
ear, when familiar sounds struck its palzied 
chamber no longer—God knows! When Gre- 
gory Sixteenth was dead, Rome breathed free 
again. 


Soon after the return of the good Abbé Mas- 
tai (now Pius IX.) from his mission in South 
America, in 1825, as he was passing through 
one of the less frequented streets of Rome, he 
saw a spectacle, which, however unworthy 
of a civilized country, has been but too common 
in every part of Italy till the reign of the pre- 
sent Pontiff. 

A young man of seventeen years, accused of 
conspiracy against the State, and condemned 
to die, was walking, firmly and calmly, to the 
place of execution, surrounded by all those 
signs of ignominy which Christian governments 
have invented to insult the departing souls of 
their murdered citizens. Struck with the heroic 
firmness of the young Brutus, as he went to his 
fate, Mastai stopped, and, calculating the time 
the condemned would be detained in the Death 
Chapel, listening to the rites of a religion just 
about to be outraged, the Abbé rushed towards 
the Vatican, as though he were fleeing to save 
his own life, and not that of a young stranger. 
He passed the doors of the palace, and flung 
himself at the feet of the sovereign, and prayed 
the good old man to have mercy on the boy, 
and at least commute his sentence of death into 
imprisonment for life. The venerable Pontiff 
loved Mastai, and the boon was granted. He 
hastily wrote an order. The Abbé seized it, 
and, kissing the feet of the Pope, rushed from 
the Vatican, and flew to the piace of execu- 
tion. He came, breathless and fainting, as the 
beautiful boy was about being launched into 
the eternal world. 

“Hold your hand, executioner,” he cried; 
«here is a pardon from the Pope.” 

The boy, who had not yet shed a tear, nor 
felt a muscle quiver, sprang into the arms of 
the Abbé, and they wept together. After long 
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years they were to meet again, under circum- 
stances still more affecting, as the following 
narrative will show. The Abbé remembered 
his name; and the dungeon to which he was 
conducted. 


Some fragments ot the unwritten history of 
the dungeons of the Roman States during the 
long and bloody reign of Lambruschini (Gre- 
gory XVI.’s prime minister) have come to light 
since that Pontiff's death, which show how poor 
Italy suffored till her deliverer came. 

We might fill volumes with the biographies 
of Roman prisoners, who have told their suffer- 
ings during that gloomy period of the history 
of Italy.. We can here make room for only one 
illustration. 

Perhaps, among the many thousand young 
men who were buried in the under-ground pris- 
ons of the Roman States before and at the time 
Pius IX. came to the throne, no one had suffered 
so long, so steadily, and so keenly, as a prisoner 
named Giovanini. For more than twenty years 
he had been buried alive in one of the terri- 
ble secrets of the Castle of St. Angelo—the Bas- 
tile of Rome—for no other crime than having 
dared, in his boyhood, to undertake the libera- 
tion of his country. He belonged to a family of 
rank, in Rome; but neither the wealth nor 
influence of his father could procure his re- 
lease. He could not even see his boy; nor 
could a letter from his affectionate mother reach 
him. Political offences were the only crimes for 
which men could not buy their pardon in 
Rome. 

Not a ray of heaven’s blessed light, not a 
word of intelligence from his family, had reach- 
ed him for nearly a quarter of a century. How 
many of his friends were dead; how many 
Popes had ascended the throne and gone to 
their account ; what was going on in the world 
of living men—he could not tell. How many 
years even he had been immured in that terri- 
ble dungeon he did not know with certainty : 
for he had no means of marking the progress of 
time; and this was, perhaps (strange as it may 
at first seem to one who never thought of it), 
the bitterest of all his miseries. He could, 
indeed, tell when the day ended, for he could 
hear the thunder of the evening cannon from the 
towers of the Castle; and he could calculate 
for some weeks the days, and for some months the 
weeks. He even thought he kept his reckoning 
for several years. But at last his memory be- 
came clouded, and all the days, and weeks, and 
years, blended dimly together, like one inter- 
minable expanse of dark ocean, where there is 
no sky, nor star, nor horizon, nor landmark to 
measure from. Days, weeks, months, and 
years moved slowly, dimly, sullenly away, and 
he could calculate the moments cnly by the 
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beatings of his heart, and the hours only by the 
recurrence of hunger or sleep. 

Over this dark and interminable sea of time 
(which seemed time no longer), he had been 
drifting—how long he could not tell ;—but so 
long, he had become an old man, and he remem- 
bered that when he crossed the draw-bridge of 
that terrible castle, and cast his last long look 
on the calm blue sky, he was a boy. Hope had 
long ago left him—if indeed it ever can quite 
die in a human soul; and all other thoughts, and 
feelings, and desires, were blended in one long, 
eternal, fruitless wish to die, when the iron 
bolts of his dungeon, unused to move, sprung 
back with a shackling creak—the prisoner 
started from his torpor, and a cowled monk 
slowly entered with a torch in his hand. The 
half-blinded wretch turned his haggard un- 
shaven face on the visitor. 

‘“What dost thou want here?’ he could 
hardly utter in an unearthly voice. ‘‘ Dost 
thou come to take me to the gibbet? Oh! how 
welcome thou wouldst be! But then my ene- 
mies could no longer count the hours of that 
agony which cannot die. More cruel than the 
hangmen, they have robbed me of the liberty to 
die. And did they send thee, too, to count the 
furrows in my face? Hast thou, too, come to 
feast thy eyes and glut thy heart over the sight 
of my eternal despair? Answer me, monk !” 

‘I come to bring thee news of thy mother.” 

‘*My mother,” exclaimed the prisoner, as he 
began to tremble and rub his hand hard over 
his forehead, as if to clear away some thick 
cloud that hung there—‘‘ My mother! Tell 
me if I may die then at last, and I shall see her 
in Heaven.” 

‘She still lives, and it is she who sends me 
to bless thee and bring thee hope.” 

**Qh! bless me then, Father,” the feeble pri- 
soner cried, as he dragged himself to the feet 
of the monk and bent his head. 

«© And I do bless thee,” answered the monk 
in a trembling voice, ‘‘in the name of the God 
of mercy, who pardons the guilty and avenges 
the innocent. I bless thee, too, in the name of 
thy mother.” 

‘‘ God then has pitied me at last,” sobbed out 
the poor man, ‘‘for He sends me his angel of 
consolation,’—and the good monk raised him 
from the stone floor, and folded him in his 
arms as they wept together. 

The prisoner then told the monk his dungeon 
history, as no one else could relate it. 

‘* Thou shouldst have written to Gregory,” 
said the monk, “‘and asked justice, if not 
mercy.” 

‘‘T did, Father; but my letters he never saw, 
or he would not answer them. I did not ask 
life, nor liberty; but only a kiss from my 
mother.” 

** Write again to the sovereign, my son.” 


‘* Ah! my letter would be intercepted before 
it reached Gregory.” 

*‘Gregory is no more! write to his succes- 
sor !” 

‘‘He would never receive it. The hatred of 
my invisible enemies would shut his eye, and 
ear, and heart against me.” 

‘** Perhaps, it might be so—but—” 

** Oh, Father, it is surely so.” 

** But be assured my son—Pius IX. is a kind- 
hearted-man—and he has promised justice to 
all his people—write to him.” 

** Who will take the letter ?” 

** The jailor of the Castle ” 

‘*No, Father! Ihave no money, and such 
services cost dear in this place.” 

‘“‘Then will I deliver it to him myself— 
write.” 

‘Impossible, Father. I have neither ink, 
pen, nor paper,—all these cost dear in St. An- 
gelo.” 

‘* Here is a pencil—write on this leaf of my 
book-—-and be quick, my son, for my hour is 
nearly up.” 

The monk held the torch over the prisoner, 
as he gave him the pencil and the book—and 
he tried to write. But in a moment he burst 
into tears, saying, ‘‘Oh! God, I have forgotten 
how !” 

‘«*T will write for thee, then—dictate.” 

Giovanini took the torch, and began : 

‘* Most Hoty FATHER, 

‘<In my despair, one of your monks came and 
taught me to bless your name. For what 
seems to me endless years, I suffer in a se- 
cret dungeon of the Castle St. Angelo. All 
the time have I been awaiting the hour of exe- 
cution or reparation—but neither God nor the 
executioner came to my relief. If I am guilty 
let me die. If I am innocent, give me back my 
mother. 

‘* Signed for 
* GIOVANINI.” 

‘* Well,” said the monk, “ before evening, my 
son, the Pontiff shall have your letter. Adieu 
—have faith in God, and pray for Pius IX.” 

At this moment the jailor entered, ‘‘ By | 
—,” he exclaimed, looking at his watch, 
‘Signor chaplain, you was to stay here but 
an hour; and here you are twenty minutes 
over your time.—Come, hurry off with your- 
self.” 

“It is you, Sir, that’s wrong, to blaspheme, 
in this manner, the name of the Savior of 
man. If your Prince, the Pope, knew—” 

**Oh! damn the Pope and all his crew.” 

** Again you are wrong, Sir. Pio IX. curses 
no man—he loves all—what is your name ?” 

‘None of your business lazy priest—out 
with you.” 

The monk then left the dungeon, and went 





to the room of the governor of the Castle. He 
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had long been the confidential agent of the car- 
dinal Lambruschini, and his equanimity had 
been not a little disturbed by the downfall of 
his master, and the introduction of a new 
regime. 

‘* Another bore, he? Well, let him in—come 
Signor Monk, tell us what you want—and be 
quick about it too—for my hours are counted I 
suppose, and I have no time for rigmarole.” 

“<I come, Sir, to demand the liberty of your 
prisoner Giovanini.” 

‘You are mad,monk! Don’t you know that 
the Pope is the only man who can do that ?”” 

** And it is in his name that I ask it.” 

** Show me your proof.” 

‘*You shall have it, Signor.” And taking 
a pen, he wrote hastily on the same leaf which 
contained the letter of the prisoner— 


“Ist. On the presentation of the present 
order, the governor of the Castle of Saint An- 
gelo, will immediately open its gates to the 
prisoner Giovanini ! 

“2d. The guard of the Castle will render 
military honors to the prisoner. 


«¢ 3d. The governor will provide for the sur- 
rogation of his chief jailor. 

‘¢In virtue whereof, we have this day 
signed these presents, in our Castle St. Angelo. 

“PIUS IX.” 

That signature would have been quite use- 
less, if the monk’s head had not hitherto been 
enveloped in,a cowl—for when he allowed it to 
fall back, it revealed the majestic and beaming 
face of Pius—the new Pope—and Prince of 
Rome. 

The time the governor’s face took in going 
through divers changes is hardly worth men- 
tioning—Giovanini had hardly embraced his 
mother, who nearly died of joy, before he flew 
to the Quirinal to ask of the Pope the name of 
his benefactor. 

‘¢ Your benefactor, no!” answered Pius, “ but 
your Father—come to his arms. It cannot be 
you have forgotten the young priest whom you 
embraced so warmly at the foot of the scaffold 
twenty years ago ?” 

‘Oh! God,” exclaimed the exhausted pri- 
soner, ‘‘ this is more than I can bear!” and he 
fell fainting to the floor. 











BY R. H. 


I saw two maids ai the kirk, 

And both were fair and sweet ; 
One was in her bridal robe, 

One in her winding-sheet. 


The choristers sang the hymn, 
The sacred rites were read, 
And one for life to Life, 
And one to Death was wed. 


But the other was 


THE TWO BRIDES. 


STODDARD. 


They went to their bridal beds, 
In loveliness and bloom ; 
One in a merry castle, 
One in a solemn tomb. 


One to the world of sleep, 
Locked in the arms of Love ; 
And one, in the arms of Death, 





Passed to the Heavens above. 


One on the morrow woke, 
In 4 world of sin and pain— 


happier far, 


And never awoke again! 
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THE JURYMAN. 
A Sketch. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD, 


Peter Barker belonged to that numerous 
class, who are neither better nor worse than 
other men. Left an orphan in his infancy, the 
paths of life were rough and lonely at the 
outset. He hada violent temper and a good 
heart. The first was often roused into activity, 
and punished with energy kindred to its own; 
the last remained almost undeveloped, for want 
of genial circumstances and reciprocated affec- 
tion. One softening gleam fell upon his early 
path, and he loved it like the sunshine, without 
comprehending the great law of attraction that 
made it so very pleasant. When he attended 
school in the winter months, he always walked 
home with a little girl named Mary Williams. 
On the play-ground he was with her, always 
ready to do battle with anybody who disobliged 
her. Their comrades laughed, and called him 
Mary’s beau; and they blushed and felt awk- 
ward, though they had no idea what courting 
meant. Things had arrived at this state of half- 
revealed consciousness, he being fourteen years 
old and Mary twelve, when her friends remov- 
ed to the West, and the warm, bright influence 
passed out of his life. He never rightly knew 
whether he was in love with Mary, but years 
afterwards, when people talked to him about 
marrying, he thought of her, wondering where 
she was, and whether she remembered him. 
When he drove his cows home from pasture, the 
blackberry bushes on the way brought up vis- 
ions of his favorite school-mate, with her clean 
cape-bonnet thrown back, her glossy brown 
hair playing with the winds, and her innocent 
face smiling upon him with friendly greeting. 
‘‘ She was the best and prettiest child I ever 
saw,” he often said to himself; ‘“‘I wonder 
whether she would be as pleasant now.” Some- 
times he thought of going to the West and seek- 
ing her out. But he knew not where to find 
her; his funds were small, and his courage fell 
at the thought, ‘‘ Oh, it is many years ago 
since we were children together. Perhaps I 
should find her married.” Gradually this one 
ray of poetry faded out of his soul, and all his 
thoughts fell into the common prosaic mould. 
His lot was cast with rough people, who re- 


quired much work, and gave little sympathy. 

The image of his little mate floated farther and 

farther away, and more and more seldom her 

clear blue eyes smiled upon him through the 

rainbow-mists of the past, or from the air- 

castles of the future. In process of time he 
married, after the same fashion that a large pro- 
portion of men do; because it was convenient to 
have a wife, and there was a woman of good cha- 
racter in the neighborhood, willing to marry 
whoever first offered her a respectable home. 
Her character bore the stamp of harmless me- 
diocrity. She was industrious and patient, but 
ignorant, dull, and quietly obstinate. The 
neighbors said she was well suited to him, he 
was so rough and passionate ; and in the main he 
thought so himself; though her imperturbable 
calmness sometimes fretted him as a rock chafes 
the lashing ocean into foam. The child that 
was born to them they both loved better than 
they had ever loved; and according to their 
light, they sincerely strove to do their duty. 
His bodily wants were well supplied, often at 
the cost of great weariness and self-sacrifice ; 
but their own rude training had given them 
few good ideas concerning the culture of an 
immortal soul. The infant did more for them, 
than they for him. Angelic influences, un- 
seen and unheard amid the hard struggles of 
their outward life, became visible and audible 
through the unconscious innocence of their 
little one. For the second time in his life, a 
vision of beauty and love gleamed across the 
rugged path of that honest, laborious man. 
Vague impressions of beauty he had constantly 
received from the great panorama of the uni- 
verse. His heart sometimes welcomed a bright 
flower in the sunshine, or a cluster of lilies on 
the stream ; he marvelled at the splendor of the 
rainbow, and sometimes gazed reverently at the 
sun sinking to rest in his rich drapery of pur- 
ple and gold. But these were glimpses of the 
Infinite ; their beauty did not seem to appertain 
to him; it did not enter like a magic charm into 
the sphere of his own existence, as did the vision 
of Mary Williams and his own little Joe. The 





dormant tenderness there was in him leaped up 
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at the smile of his babe, and every pressure of 
the little fingers made a dimple in the father’s 
heart. Like the outbursts of spring, after a 
long cold winter, was this revelation of infancy 
to him. When he plodded home, after a hard 
day’s work, it rested him body and soul to have 
the little one spring into his arms for a kiss, or 
come toddling along, tilting his little porringer 
of milk, in eagerness to eat his supper on father’s 
knee, 

But though this new influence seemed to have 
an almost miraculous power over his nature, it 
could not quite subdue the power of tempera- 
ment and habit. As the darling babe grew 
into boyhood, he was sometimes cherished with 
injudicious fondness, and sometimes repelled 
by bursts of passion, that made him run and 
hide himself from the over-indulgent father. 
Mr. Barker had himself been educated under 
the dispensation of punishment, rather than 
attraction, and he believed in it most firmly. 
If his son committed a fault, he thought of no 
other cure than severity. If a neighbor did 
him an ill turn, he would observe, in presence 
of the boy, “I will watch my chance to pay 
him for it.” If the dog stole their dinner, 
when they were at work in the woods, he 
would say, “‘ Run after him, Joe, and give the 
rascal a sound beating.” When he saw the 
child fighting with some larger lad, who had 
offended him, he would praise his strength and 
courage, and tell him never to put up with an 
insult. He was not aware that all these things 
were education, and doing far more to form his 
son’s character than anything he learned at 
school. He did not know it, because his 
thoughts had never been directed toward it. 
The only moral instruction he received was 
from the minister of the parish; and he usu- 
ally preached about the hardheartedness of 
Jews two thousand years ago, rather than the 
errors and temptations of men and boys, who 
sat before him. 

Once he received an admonition from his 
neighbor Goodwin, which, being novel and un- 
expected, offended him as an impertinent inter- 
ferenee with his rights. He was riding home 
with Joe, then a lad of thirteen, when the 
horse took fright at a piece of white paper, 
that the wind blew across the road. Mr. Bar- 
ker was previously in an ill humor, because a 
sudden squall of rain had wet some fine hay, 
all ready for the barn. Pursuing the system 
on which he had himself been educated, he 
sprang to the ground and cudgelled the poor 
beast unmercifully. Mr. Goodwin, who was 
passing by, inquired the cause of so much se- 
verity, and remonstrated against it; assuring 
him that a horse was never cured of bad habits 
by violence. He spoke mildly, but Mr. Barker 
was irritated, and having told him to mind 
his own business, he continued to whip the 
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poor frightened animal. The humane neigh- 
bor turned away, saying, ‘‘ That is a bad les- 
son for your son, Mr. Barker.” 

‘If you say much more, I will flog you, in- 
stead of the horse,” muttered the angry man. 
‘It is’nt Ais horse. What business is it to him?” 

He did not reflect in what a narrow circuit 
he was nailing up the sympathies of his child, 
by such words as those. But when he was re- 
seated in the wagon, he did not feel altogether 
pleased with himself, and his inward uneasi- 
ness was expended on the horse. The poor 
bewildered animal, covered with foam, and 
breathing short and hard, tried his utmost to 
do his master’s will, as far as he could under- 
standit. But nervous and terrified, constantly 
in expectation of the whip, he started at every 
sound. If he went too fast, he was reined in 
with a sudden jerk, that tore the corners of 
his mouth; if he went too slow, the cruel 
crack of the whip made him tear over the 
ground,to be again restrained by the violent jerk. 

The sun was setting, and threw a radiant 
glow on every tree and little shrub, jewelled 
by the recent shower. Cows grazed peacefully 
in verdant hollows, birds sang, a little brook 
rippled cosily by the wayside, winds played 
gently with the flowers, and kissed the rain- 
drops from their faces. But all this loveliness 
passed unheeded by human hearts, because 
they had at the moment no inward beauty to 
hariaonize with nature. Perhaps the familiar 
landscape seemed quite otherwise to the poor 
horse, than it would have done, had he travel- 
led along those pleasant paths guided by a wise 
and gentle hand. 

Had Joseph continued to be little Joe, his 

eager welcome and loving prattle might soon 
have tamed the evil spirit in his father’s soul 
that night. But he was a tall lad, who had 
learned to double up his fists, and tell other 
boys they had better let him alone, if they 
knew what was good for themselves. He still 
loved his father better than anything else in 
the world, but the charm and the power of in- 
fancy was gone. He reflected back the vexed 
spirit like a too faithful mirror. He was no 
longer a transparent unconscious medium for 
the j influence of angels. 

Indeed, paternal affection gradually became 
a hardening, rather than a softening influence. 
Ambition for his son increased the love of ac- 
cumulation ; and the gratification of this pro- 
pensity narrowed his sympathies more and 
more. Joseph had within him the unexpanded 
germs of some noble qualities ; but he inherited 
his father’s passionate temperament with his 
mother’s obstinacy ; and the education of such 
circumstances as I have described, turned his 
energies and feelings into wrong channels. 
The remark, ‘‘It is’nt Ais horse; what busi- 
ness is it to Aim?” heard in his boyhood, ex- 
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pressed the views and habits of his later years. 
But his mental growth, such as it was, pleased 
his father, who often said exultingly, ‘‘ There 
is no danger of Joe. He knows how to fight 
his own way through the world.” 

Such was their mutual product of character, 
when Mr. Barker was summoned to a jury, in 
a case involving life or death. He was vexed 
to be called away from his employments, and 
had never reflected at all upon the fearful re- 
sponsibility of a juryman. James Lloyd, the 
prisoner, was a very young man, and his open 
honest countenance gave no indication of ca- 
pacity for crime; but he was accused of mur- 
der, and circumstantial evidence was strong 
against him. It was proved that a previous 
quarrel had existed between him and the mur- 
dered man, and that they had been seen to take 
the same road, the prisoner in a state of intoxi- 
cation, the night the violent deed was commit- 
ted. Most people thought there was no doubt 
of his guilt; others deemed the case by no 
means certain. Two of the jury were reluc- 
tant to convict him, and wished to find the evi- 
dence insufficient ; the penalty was so dread- 
ful, and their feelings were so much touched 
by the settled misery of his youthful counte- 
nance. Others talked sternly of justice, and 
urged that the Scripture demanded blood for 
blood. Of this number was Peter Barker. 
From the beginning, he was against the pri- 
soner. The lawyer who pleaded for him had 
once been employed in a law-suit against Mr. 
Barker, and had gained the cause for his 
client. The juryman cherished a grudge 
against him for his sarcastic eloquence on that 
occasion. Moreover, it so happened that neigh- 
bor Goodwin, who years ago had reproved his 
severity to the horse, took compassionate in- 
terest in the accused. He often consulted with 
his lawyer, and seemed to watch the counte- 
nances of the jury anxiously. It was a busy 
season of the year, and the jury were impa- 
tient to be at their workshops and farms. Mr. 
Barker would not have admitted it, even tu 
himself, but all these circumstances helped to 
increase his hardness against the prisoner. 
By such inconceivably slight motives is the 
conduct of men often swayed on most impor- 
tant occasions. 

‘“‘If the poor young fellow really did commit 
the act,” said one of the jury, ‘‘ it seems likely 
that he did it in a state of intoxication. I was 
once drunk myself; and they told me after- 


knocked him down a high flight of steps ; but I 





poor youth might profit by his dreadful expe- 
rience, if-a chance were allowed him. He is so 
young; and there is nothing bad in his coun- 
tenance.” 

** As for his womanly face,” replied Mr. Bar- 
ker, ‘‘ there is no trusting to that. The worst 
villains are not always the worst-looking. As 
for his being intoxicated, there is no telling 
whether it is true or not. That cunning law- 
yer may have made up the story for the sake 
of exciting compassion, und the witnesses may 
be more than willing enough to believe every- 
thing strange in the prisoner’s conduct was 
the result of intoxication. Moreover, it won’t 
do to admit that plea in extenuation; for then, 
don’t you see, a man who wants to kill his 
enemy has only to get drunk in the first place? 
If anybody killed my Joe, drunk or not drunk, 
I should want him to swing for it.” 

By such remarks, urged in his vehement way, 
he swayed minds more timid and lenient than 
his own, without being fully aware of what he 
was doing. He was foreman of the jury; and 
when the awful moment arrived on which de- 
pended the life of a fellow being, he pronounced 
the word “ Guilty,” in a strong, firm voice. 
The next instant his eye fell on the prisoner, 
standing there so pale, and still looking at him 
with such fixed despair. There was something 
in the face that moved him strongly. He turned 
quickly away, but the vision wus before him, 
always and everywhere before him. ‘‘ This is 
weakness,” he said to himself. ‘‘I have merely 
done my duty Thelaw required it. Ihave done 
my duty.” Butstill the pale young face looked 
at him ; always and everywhere it looked at him. 

He feared to touch a newspaper, for he wished 
not to know when the day of execution would 
arrive. But officious neighbors, ignorant of 
his state of mind, were eager to talk upon the 
subject; and when drawn into such discourse, 
he strove to fortify his own feelings by dwelling 
on all the worst circumstances of the case. 
Notwithstanding all his efforts, the night pre- 
ceding the execution, he had troubled dreams, 
in which that ghastly young face was always 
conspicuous. When he woke, he saw it in the 
air. It walked beside him as he ploughed the 
fields, it stood before him on the threshold of 
his own door. All that the merciful juryman 
had suggested came before him with painful 
distinctness. Could there be a doubt that the 
condemned had really committed murder? Was 


he intoxicated? Might he have happened to be 
ward that I had quarrelled with a man, and — 


intoxicated for the first time in his life? And 
he so young! But he drove these thoughts 


had no recollection of it. If I had killed him, | away; saying ever to himself, ‘The law re- 
and they had hung me for it, what an awful | quired it. I merely did my duty.” Still every 


thing it would have been for my poor father | thing looked gloomy to him. 


and mother. It taught me a good lesson, for I 
was never again intoxicated. Perhaps this 


| 
| 


The evening 
clouds seemed like funeral palls, and a pale 
despairing face gazed at him for ever. 
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For the first time in his manhood, he craved 
a companion in the darkness. Neighbors came 
in, and described the execution; and while 
they talked, the agitated j juryman beat the fire- 
brands into a thousand pieces, and spoke never 
aword. They told how the youth had written 
a long letter to his mother, and had died calm 
and resigned. ‘‘ By the way, perhaps you 
knew his mother, Mr. Barker,” said one; ‘‘ they 
tell me she used to live in this neighborhood. 
Do you remember a girl by the name of Mary 
Williams ?” 

The tongs dropped from Mr. Barker’s hand, 
as he gasped out, ‘‘ Mary Williams! Was he 
her son? God forgive me? Was he her son?” 
And the strong man laid his head upon the 
table and wept. 

There was silence in the room. At last, the 
loquacious neighbor said, in a subdued tone, 
‘*T am sorry [ hurt your feelings. 
know she was a friend of yours.” 

The troubled juryman rose hastily, walked 
to the window, looked out at the stars, and, 
clearing his choked voice, said, ‘“‘It is many 
years since I knew her. But she was a good 
tempered, pretty girl; and it seems but yester-_ 
day that we used to go together to pick our | 
baskets full of berries. And so she was his 
mother? I remember now there was something 
in his eye that seemed familiar to me.” 

Perhaps the mention of Mary’s beauty, or 
the melting mood, so unusual with her husband, 
might have excited a vague feeling of jealousy 
in Mrs. Barker. 
the motive, she said, in her demure way, 
without raising her eyes from her knitting, 


‘¢ Well, it was natural enough to suppose the 
young man /ad a mother ; and other mothers | 


are likely to bave hearts that can feel, as well 
as this Mary Williams.” 

He only answered by shaking his head slowly, 
and repeating, as if to himself, ‘* Poor Mary! 
and so he was her son.” | 

Joseph came in, and the details of the dread- 
ful scene were repeated and dwelt upon, as_ 
human beings are prone to dwell on all that 
excites strong emotion. To him the name of 
Mary Williams conjured up no smiling visions | 
of juvenile love; and he strove to fortify his 
father’s relenting feelings, by placing in a 
strong light all the arguments in favor of the 
prisoner’s guilt. The juryman was glad to be 
thus fortified, and replied in a firm, reassured 
voice, “At all events, I did my duty.” Yet, 
for months after, the pale young face looked at 
him despairingly from the evening air, and 

came between him and the sunshine. But time, 

which softens all things, drifted the dreary 
spectre into dim distance ; and Mr. Barker’s 
faculties were again completely absorbed in 
making money for his son. 
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Joseph was called a fine, promising young 
man; but his conduct was not altogether satis- 
factory to his parents. He was fond of dress 
and company, and his impetuous temperament 
not unfrequently involved him in quarrels, 
On two or three of these occasions, they feared 
he had been a little excited by drink. But he 
was, in reality, a good-hearted fellow, and like 
his rough father had undeveloped germs of 
deep tenderness within him. His father’s life 
was bound up within his; his mother loved him 
with all the energy of which her sluggish na- 
ture was capable; and notwithstanding the 
inequalities of his violent and capricious temper, 
the neighbors loved him also. 

What then, was their consternation, when it 
was rumored that on his twenty-fourth birth- 
day he had been arrested for murder! And, 
alas! it was too true that his passions had thus 
far over-mastered his reason. He wished to 





Whatever might have been | 


please a young girl in the vicinity, and she 
treated him coolly, because a rival had informed 
her that he was seen intoxicated, and in that 
‘state spoke over-boldly of being sure of her 
love. He drank again, to drown his vexation, 
and while the excitement of the draught was 
on him he met the man who informed against 
him. Unfortunately an axe was at hand, and, 
in the double fury of drink and rage, he struck 
|with it again and again. One hour after, he 
would have given all he ever hoped to possess, 
nay, would gladly have died, could he have re- 
stored the life he had so wantonly destroyed. 

Thus, Mr. Barker was again brought into a 
court of justice, on an affair of life and death. 
How differently all questions connected with 
the subject presented themselves now! As he 
sat beside that darling son, the pride of his 
life, his only hope on earth, oh, how he longed 
for words of fire, to plead that his young exist- 
ence might be spared for repentance and 
amendment! How well he remembered the 
_juryman’s plea for youth and intoxication! and 
| with what an agony of self-reproach he recalled 
his own hard answer! With intense anxiety 
he watched the countenances of the jury for 
some gleams of compassion. But ever and anon, 
a pale young face loomed up between him and 
them, and gazed at him with fixed despair. The 
vision of other years returned to haunt him; 
and Joseph, his best beloved, his only one, 
stood beside it, pale and hand-cuffed, as he had 
been. The vcice that pronounced his son guilty 
sounded like an awful echo of his own; and he 
seemed to hear Mary Williams whisper, ‘* And 
my son also was very young.” 

That vigorous off-shoot from his own exist- 
ence, so full of life and feeling, and, alas, of 
passion, which misguides us all—he must die! 
No earthly power can save him. May the ALL 





| MerciruL sustain that poor father, as he 
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watches the heavy slumber of his only son in 
that dark prison; and while he clasps the cold 
hand, remembers so well the dimpled fingers he 
used to hold in his, when little Joe sat upon his 
knee and prattled childish love. 

And the Att Mercirun was with him, and 
sent influences to sustain him through that ter- 
rible agony. It did not break his heart; it 
melted and subdued him. The congealed sym- 
pathies of his nature flowed under this ordeal 
of fire; and, for the first time, he had a realiz- 
ing sense that every human being is, or has 
been, somebody’s little Joe. 

‘* How kind you are to me,” said the prisoner, 
in answer to his soothing words and affectionate 
attentions. 

He replied meekly, ‘‘ Would I had always 
been so!’ Then turning his face away, and 
earnestly pressing Joseph’s hand, he said, in 
an agitated voice, ‘‘ Tell me truly, my son, 


does it ever occur to you, that I may have been 


to blame for this great misfortune that has be- 
fallen you?” : 

“ You, dear father!’ he exclaimed 
not understand what you mean.” 

Still keeping his face turned away, and speak- 
ing with effort, Mr. Barker said, ‘**‘ Do you re- 
member once, when I was beating my horse 
cruelly (you were a boy of twelve then), neigh- 
bor Goodwin remarked to me, that I was giving 
a bad lesson tomy son? I was angry with him 
at the time; and perhaps that resentment 
helped to make me hard toward a poor young 
fellow who is dead and gone; but his words 
keep ringing in my ears now. May God, in his 
mercy, forgive me, if I have ever done or said 
anything to lead you into this great sin. Tell 
me, Joseph, do you ever think it might have 
happened otherwise, if you had had a less vio- 
lent father ?” 

**My poor father!’ exclaimed the prisoner, 
pressing his hand convulsively, ‘‘it almost 
breaks my heart to hear you thus humble your- 
self before me, who so little deserve it at your 
hands. Only forgive me my violent outbreaks, 
dear father! for in the midst of them all, I 
always loved you. You have always sought to 
do me good, and would rather have died than 
have led me into any harm. But since I have 
been here in prison, I have thought of many 
things that never occurred to me before. The 
world and all things in it are placed before me 


**T do 


in a different light. It seems to me men are all 
wrong in their habits and teachings. I see 
now that retaliation and hatred are murder. I 
have read often, of late, the exhortation of 
Jesus to forgive our brother his offences, not 
only seven times, but seventy times seven; and 
I feel that thus it ought to be with human 
beings in all their relations with each other. 
What I have done cannot be undone; but if it 
will be any satisfaction to you, rest assured 
that I did not intend to kill him. I was 
wretched, and I was fool enough to drink, and 
then I knew not what I did. Violent as my 
temper has been, I never conceived the thought 
of taking his life.” 

‘IT know it, my son, I know it,” he said ; 
** and that reflection consoles me in some degree. 
While I have a loaf of bread I will share it 
with the mother and sister of him you “ 
he hesitated, shuddered, and added in a low 
deep tone—‘* you murdered.” 

**T was going to ask that of you,” replied the 
prisoner; ‘‘and one thing more, dear father ; 
try to bear up bravely under this terrible blow, 
for the sake of my poor patient mother.” 

‘**T will, I will,” he answered ; “ and now my 
dear misguided boy, say you forgive your poor 
father for the teachings of his violent words 
andactions. I did not foresee the consequences, 
my child. I did it in my ignorance. But it 
was wrong, wrong, all wrong.” 

The young man threw himself on his father’s 
bosom, and they had no other utterance but 
tears. 

+ * * * * * * * 

After his only strong link to life was broken 
by the violent arm of the law, Mr. Barker was 








a changed man; silent, and melancholy, pa- 
tient, gentle, and forgiving to all. He never 
complained of the great sorrow that wasted 
away his life; but the neighbors saw hew thin 
and sad he looked, and the roughest natures 
felt compassion for him. 

Every year, she who had been Mary Williams 
received a hundred dollar note. He never 
whispered to any mortal that it was sent by the 
juryman who helped to condemn her son to 
“death ; but when he died, a legacy of a thousand 
dollars to her showed that he never forgot the 
pale despairing face, that for years had haunted 
his dreams. 
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SAVILLE GREY: 


Or, a Glimpse at Life’s Romance. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


THERE are certain people who believe that this 
sensible world of ours once contained an extra- 
ordinary creature yclept Romance, who wore 
the shape of a steel-clad knight, and went 
abroad from place t» place seeking adventures, 
and meeting with hard knocks, until Cervantes 
hacked off his spurs with Don Quixote’s rusty 
sword: others think the noble warrior re- 
ceived his death-blow from the hands of Father 
Schwartz, and thus became one of the earliest 
victims to the old monk’s gunpowder plot ; while 
a few, very young persons, fancy that a puny 
descendant of the far-famed knight-errant still 
lingers beside purling brooks, reclines upon 
mossy banks, and condescends to dwell with 


* Love in a cottage, 
*Mid bowers of the trellised vine.’ 


But the wisest among us congratulate them- 


| 





selves on the idea that ‘‘ nous avons changé tout 
cela.” Weare plain, practical people, they say, 
who have cast aside all old-world follies. We 
have a magnificent country, and the red men, 
who disappear like ghosts before the light of 
household fires, have left no fairies to tenant 
its vast wildernesses. We build not palaces, but 
whole cities, with the celerity of magicians, yet 
we ask no aid from Aladdin’s Slave of the Lamp. 
Fiery dragons wind their fearful way around 
our mountains and across our rivers, sometimes 
crunching a meek cow in their iron jaws, and 
as often making a breakfast on some helpless 
human victim; but we need no St. George to 
go forth and attack the monster, whom we have 
already chained, and tamed into a beast of bur- 
den. The waters which float our ships to the 
‘farthest Ind,” also hold within their depths 
the terrible Kraken, who occasionally unfolds 
26 
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SAVILLE GREY. 








a few involutions of his mighty length, as he 
amuses himself by snatching old fishermen out 
of their boats, and picking his teeth with their 
boots; but instead of propitiating the creature 
by sacrificing a young maiden every year to his 
dainty tastes, we employ him as a decoy to lure 
the fair Eastern dames to the shores which he 
affects to haunt. We area people of deeds, not 
of dreams. We have out-romanced Romance 
by our wonderful inventions. We have sent 
our knight-errants over “all creation,” in the 
shape of Yankee pedlars. Instead of jousts and 
tournaments, we have fairs and cattle-shows ; 
and ploughing-matches now take the place of 
the battle @ l’outrance, 

So say the worldly wise, and so think those 
who judge of everything by its outward seem- 
ing; but they are just the sort of people who 
behold only the “‘ shows of things,” and who, if 
they saw Victoria in her cottage bonnet and 
black mantilla would not believe she was a 
Queen, because she did not sit up in perpen- 
dicular dignity, with ermined robes and crown- 
ed head, like Xerxes in the primer. They are 
happy in the idea that we brought no supersti- 
tious follies to this land of promise. Let no 
one attempt to undeceive them, for, did they 
dream that our soil held one germ of that rich 
faith which made the chivalry of the olden 
time, they would never rest until it was exter- 
minated by some patent plough. Let them rest 
in their happy ignorance, while you and I, gen- 
tle reader, rejoice to know that Romance, liv- 
ing, breathing, high-souled, generous Romance, 
still dwells among us. He has thrown off the 
cumbrous trappings of the middle ages, and 
may not always be recognized at first sight; 
but he lives, and will live in despite of Utilita- 
rianism (the word ought to be used like Chro- 
nonhotonthologos, to frighten children with), 
Transcendentalism, or any other great person- 
ification of blind-worm intellectuality, and 
crab-like progress of humanity. 

Who believes that every steel cuirass in the 
olden time covered atruly noble heart? There 
must have been knaves and fools in the days of 
the crusaders, who donned their chain-armour 
from interest or fashion rather than from prin- 
ciple. Why then should we believe that every 
white vest at the Opera encloses a heart devo- 
ted only to fashionable follies and vices? There 
is at this moment in America, fresh, wild, un- 
shorn, untamed, half-savage America, more 
genuine chivalry than earth has seen since the 
days of Coeur de Lion. 

Where is the country in which woman is so 
honored—not for her beauty, or her proud lin- 
eage, or her queenly rank; but for her own 
gentle, tender, womanly nature? Where is she 
so worshipped as a household divinity? Where 
ranges she in such unlimited, yet unabused lib- 
erty? Where else can she traverse so wide a 








continent unprotected, yet unharmed—guard- 
ed, cared-for, respected by every man, the 
poorest as well as the loftiest, only because she 
is woman? Where is the country whose broad 
domain might be so widely, so truly inscribed 
with Loyauté aux Dames? 

And for the other knightly virtues ;—if we 
go not forth with lance in rest to right the 
grievances of others, do we not stand like 
warders in the gates of our strong-holds, offer- 
ing a refuge and asylum to all earth’s oppressed 
children? Do we not take of our own sub- 
stance to feed the starving myriads who cry to 
us from across the broad Atlantic? Are there 
not thousands among us, ready at any moment 
to lift up their voices, and to do their devoir 
manfully in behalf of earth’s oppressed child- 
ren? Ina word, have we not just as much of 
the true chivalric spirit now, in the days of the 
** almighty dollar,” as existed in the old world, 
when the lance was the lawgiver, and the 
shield the mirror of chivalry ? 

You doubt it, gentle reader; but you forget 
that the world is now lying in bondage, and 
dares not do as it would. Society is now ruled 
by a fantastic monster, who utters all kinds of 
absurd mandates, and tyrannizes over the souls 
as well as the bodies of men. At his command 
the noble impulse is checked, the high thought » 
silenced, the kindly emotion crushed; pity be- 
comes contempt, sympathy is converted into 
ridicule, and generous kindness becomes selfish 
calculation. Men fear to act out their own 
high natures ; they dare not obey the dictates 
of uncrowned, but still kingly Romance; and 
they bow themselves down at the footstool of 
the grotesque and pigmy usurper which we 
call Conventionalism. Yet silently and secretly 
does the true monarch sometimes summon his 
liege subjects, even from the very court of his 
rival, rescuing them, in their own despite, 
from the power that is wasting all their better 
life. Such was the good fortune of my gifted 
friend, Saville Grey. 

One fine spring morning a young sprig of 
dandyism was lounging down Broadway, in 
all the glory of spotless kids, lustrous boots, 
shapely coat, and exquisite beaver—the envy of 
all the retail clerks, and the admiration of all 
the ladies. Rich, elegant, and fashionable, 
Saville Grey was the petted child of fortune, 
Everything in life had gone right for him—his 
footsteps had been sur velours; the atmosphere 
that surrounded him was couleur de rose; and, 
like Sir Charles Sedley, having been sent into 
the world to do nothing, he certainly fulfilled 
his destiny. But Saville Grey was suffering 
from a very plethora of good luck. He had no 
excitement; like the baronet in the play, he 
was *‘a used-up man,” and would have given 
half his fortune for a new sensation. He was 
sauntering leisurely along, touching his hat 
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every five minutes to some dashing belle, yet 
keeping himself aloof from all, notwithstand- 
ing the enticing smiles which beamed upon him, 
and wishing he knew what to do with himself, 
when he was startled from his indolence by a 
most disagreeable incident. An immense St. 
Bernard dog, seized with a sudden fit of velocity 
set off at full speed along the crowded thorough- 
fare, and after upsetting sundry apple-stands, 
destroying the equilibrium of several elderly 
ladies, and making a very stout gentleman per- 
form an astonishing somerset, he ended his 
pranks by flinging a young lady directly into 
Saville Grey’s arms. It was a most awk- 
ward circumstance, and for the life of him Sa- 
ville Grey could not tell by what kind of gal- 
vanic power he had found himself compelled to 
open his arms, at the precise moment, to receive 
the unexpected burden. The whole affair was 
over in a moment, but he had time to see a pair 
of magnificent eyes, and the freshest and rosiest 
of mouths in most dangerous propinquity 
to his glossy whiskers. How it happened he 
never exactly knew, but certain it is, that as 
he raised the lady to her feet, his face was 
brought in still closer proximity to hers. It is 
useless to veil tlle enormity under fine words ; 
Saville Grey was guilty of an unpardonable act 
of insolence,—he kissed those fresh lips, and 
the poor girl, crimsoning with offended mo- 
desty, suddenly burst into a flood of tears. A 
crowd began to gather, and though Saville was 
satisfied that no one saw the unwarrantable 
liberty he had taken, he felt the awkwardness 
of his position. He stooped to pick up the 
books she had dropped, and then beheld the 
short dress and ruffled pantalettes of the dam- 
sel he had so unceremoniously saluted. <A 
sudden sense of the ridiculous figure he must 
have cut with a tall school-girl lying in his 
arms came to our elegant hero like a qualm. 
So as the dog dashed down a bye-street, and 
the lady hurried down another, Saville 
Grey darted into a hack to conceal his confu- 
sion, and repair damages. 

When he found himself in his room, and be- 
gan to reflect upon the affair, he scarcely knew 
whether to be most provoked or pleased. He 
fancied he must have looked and acted like a 
fool,—this was no pleasant idea ; but then that 
stolen kiss had certainly given him a new sen- 
sation, and been like a gentle ripple on the dull 
stream of daily life. Not that kisses were ‘so 
rare, for Saville Grey was not the kind of man 
who is doomed to pine hopelessly for ladies’ 
favors. But this was one of those improvised 
incidents which men are apt to remember and 
dream about. Those large startled-looking 
eyes and rosy lips were pictured before his 
imagination, and the emotion which had crim- 
soned the girl’s sweet face, and deluged it with 





tears, awakened a lively interest in the dblasé 
man of fashion. 

But where, you will say, is all the romance 
of this? Simply in the fact that it was the 
beginning of a seven years’ love-chase, as ro- 
mantic in its character and consequences as 
anything that ever befell a knight of old. 

Saville Grey had been too long a drawing- 
room pet to have much faith left in woman. 
The passionateness and tenderness implanted by 
nature in woman’s heart,—the hypocrisy which 
education engrafts upon her,—her strength to 
will, and her feebleness to do, from whence she 
learns the craft which belongs to all the weaker 
creatures,—make up so incongruous a charac- 
ter, that men are little likely to comprehend it. 
The lines which divide the true from the false in 
women, are so hidden by worldly devices, that 
they cannot always distinguish the fictitious 
from the real in their own souls; and it is no 
wonder therefore that men should learn to dis- 
trust them as utterly false, when they are only 
inwardly impulsive and outwardly fickle. Sa- 
ville Grey looked upon women as agreeable 
actresses, possessing different degrees of skill, 
but all equally bent on playing a part in society. 
He had had a dozen love-affairs, which had 
ended in breaking hearts for an eternity of 
six weeks; and he had witnessed so many trans- 
fers of precious affection, that he looked upon 
all such commodities now as rather unprofitable 
speculations. Perhaps, therefore, one of the 
secrets of his being so much interested in the 
young school-girl, was to be found in the un- 
mistakeable sincerity and genuineness of her 
emotion. It was impossible to doubt that look 
and those tears, and a sort of vague dream, in 
which figured a bright girlish face ana a fresh 
young heart, began from that day to haunt 
him. 

Most men have an ideal—en image of rare 
and unattainable excellence and heauty—en- 
shrined in their inmost hearts, which serves as 
a test and standard for all external loveliness. 
But Saville Grey had no such secret idol. Men 
who have gone through the ordeal of being 
handsome boys, rarely have ; for they are petted 
by the housemaids, courted as sweethearts by 
the little girls, kissed by their grown-up cous- 
ins, and in fact so fondled by all their feminine 
‘*‘surroundings,” that the feelings which usually 
shape out an ideal in the souls of shy, sensitive, 
neglected boys, are all put into daily requi- 
sition to respond to the spontaneous homage 
which is bestowed upon their bright eyes and 
curling locks. Our hero had never found time 
to discover his need of that spirit-worship, 
which makes the beautiful dream of youth. 
Everything had been real for him; his fancies 
had always grown out of facts, and therefore 
his heart was like an unfinished temple,—the 
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portico was crowded with images, but the shrine 
was yet unbuilt, and the idol yet wanting. 

The fact was, that Saville Grey had finer 
elements in his character than had yet been 
developed. Born to wealth, its indulgences had 
so pampered his childhood that his nobler facul- 
ties had been, as it were, drugged to sleep. 
He had a fine imagination, which had wasted 
itself upon whim; great decision, which had 
never been exercised except in an obstinate 
adherence to his own will; perseverance, which 
seemed like pertinacity; and a fund of latent 
tenderness, which only served to give him the 
fascinating manners essential to a male co- 
quette. He was a tolerable painter, a fine mu- 
sician, an excellent scholar, and a well-educated 
physician ; but he was too rich to practise his 
profession, too indolent to seek fame as a litlera- 
teur, too indifferent to endure the troublesome 
eclat of musical celebrity, and too dainty to 
soil his fingers with an artist’s pallet. He 
could have been anything he pleased, but he 
knew that his wealth was a sufficient passport 
in society ; and while he despised the sordidness 
of the world, it yet suited his indolent temper 
to fall into its routine of ease and luxury. 

From the time of his rencounter with the 
pretty school-girl, however, Saville began to 
walk Broadway with a definite object. He 
peeped under every close cottage bonnet, but 
his eyes were not greeted with the sight of those 
delicate features. Perhaps, had he met her 
every day, he would have soon grown indiffer- 
ent, but now his imagination began to exercise 
itself, and the mysterious charm which belongs 
to the ‘‘unattained,” invested the girl with 
wonderful attractions. Once she looked out 
upon him from the window of a carriage, but 
he caught only a momentary glance. A few 
weeks afterwards she was coming owt of a fancy 
bazaar, just as he was escorting some ladies in. 
At another time he caught a distant view of her 
in a gallery of pictures, but before he could 
disengage himself from his party, she was gone. 
In this manner, for more than a yvar, he ob- 
tained tantalizing glimpses of her from time to 
time, but always under circumstances that 
prevented him ascertaining who she was. He 
saw that she was very young, not more than 
fifteen probably, with a profusion of glossy 
golden curls; but this only excited his inter- 
est still more to learn something of her history. 
She did not appear to notice him, and probably 
had been too much alarmed at the moment of 
their first meeting to be able to recognize him 
afterwards. So she went her way in happy 
unconsciousness of her involuntary ministry 
to the favorite of fortune; little dreaming that 
she had been an actual god-send to a gentleman 
who wanted something to want. 

One morning Saville Grey accompanied some 
friends on a visit of inspection to a new packet- 








ship, in which they intended to embark for 
France. As his party entered the cabin, they 
were obliged to make way for another party 
who were just leaving it, and among the latter 
was the young school-girl. But the company 
passed on and she disappeared, leaving Saville 
again balked by the spell which seemed to make 
her always invisible at hisapproach. This time, 
however, he met with more than his usual suc- 
cess. He learned her name, and something of 
her future movements, for he saw Mr., Mrs., 
and Miss Glenwood’s names on the list of passen- 
gers. It instantly occurred to him that nothing 
could be more delightful than a trip to Europe 
in such pleasant company, and when his friends 
engaged their accommodations for the voyage, 
he also added his name to the rest. He was in 
high spirits, with a certain buoyancy of feeling 
and wide-awake sense of enjoyment to which he 
had long been a stranger. 

His preparations were soon made, and, on the 
day appointed, Saville Grey found himself 
standing on the deck of the noble ship, looking 
his farewell to the shores of his native land. 
He had already spent two years in Europe, and 
therefore had no curiosity to gratify, but an- 
ticipated the pleasure of becoming closely ac- 
quainted with Miss Glenwood during the 
voyage, and a vague idea of accompanying her 
on her travels, to watch the effect of old-world 
marvels on her young heart, crossed his imagi- 
nation more than once. An attack of sea-sick- 
ness soon put an end to his fancies for the pre- 
sent, and upon his recovery, he watched, day 
after day, as the passengers, one by one, made 
their appearance, for the lady of his dreams. 
But she did not appear, and upon inquiry, he 
learned that the sudden and violent illness of 
Mr. Glenwood had compelled them to defer 
their voyage. He had the satisfaction there- 
fore of believing that the wezt packet would 
probably bear Miss Glenwood to the shores of 
Europe. Disappointed, provoked at his own 
folly, and heartily out of humor with himself 
and everybody else, Saville Grey had never 
appeared to so little advantage as during that 
weary voyage. But by the time they reached 
Havre he was ashamed of his disagreeableness ; 
and as some amends for it, he accepted the in- 
vitation of his New York friends to join their 
travelling party, in the hopes of forgetting his 
ridiculous fancy. 

Among the persons who composed this party, 
was a certain lady of fashion, who had long 
been desirous of securing the lion of her coterie. 
Her opportunities now were not to be neglected, 
and assuming the belief that he had accom- 
panied them for her sake, she played her part 
so adroitly, that Saville Grey, absorbed in 
another idea, was entangled before he dreamed 
of his danger. 

When a woman has a strong will and no 
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scruples of conscience, she may always succeed | hobbies. It had been his pet, his delight while 




















in her designs. The party lounged away a winter 
in Paris, sauntered a summer along the banks 
of the Rhine, and when they took up their abode 
in Florence for the ensuing season, Saville Grey 
found himself, he could scarce tell how, the af- 
fianced husband of the skillful tactician. During 
all his journeying he had seen nothing of the 
Glenwoods, but on the very day after he had 
engaged himself to his traveling companion, he 
encountered Miss Glenwood. She had stopped 
to purchase a bouquet from a flower-girl, and 
as Saville afterwards learned, she was just leav- 
ing Florence, after a sojourn of several weeks. 
This accidental meeting stirred all the smoul- 
dering ashes of his half-extinct passion. In- 
deed, the extraordinary manner in which this 
fancy had haunted him for more than two years 


could scarcely be explained by any reasoning | 


or by any theory of sentiment. The more he 
tried to banish it, the more determinedly did it 
return to him, until that, which under different 
circumstances would have been a passing whim, 
now became a fixed idea. But he was now be- 
trothed to one whom the world deemed his equal 
in all things, and he resolutely endeavored to 
banish the vague dreams which were now covert 
acts of disloyalty to one whom he believed de- 
voted to him. 

Three years passed away, and then Saville 
Grey returned to his native land, alone—free 
in heart and hand. His engagement had been 
deferred, from time to time, by the whim of the 
lady, and was finally broken off by both, in the 
most amicable manner possible. The lady 
married a French baron, and Saville officiated 
as groomsman on the happy occasion, presenting 
the bride, as a cadeau de noces, with the dia- 
monds he had designed to offer as his nuptial 
gift. Never had he been so heartily disgusted 
with the world, yet never had he felt such a 
joyous sense of freedom as when he landed in 
America alone. He determined to keep himself 
unshackled as long as possible, and the whim 
of playing hermit for a while came into his 
head, 

Part of his large estates lay on Long Island, 
and was divided into farms, which were managed 
for him by Dr. R , the physician of the 
neighboring village, who had been his guardian, 
and trustee of his fortune. On one part of his 
domain, in a most romantic and sequestered 
spot, Saville Grey, in a freak of architectural 
taste, had built one of the loveliest and most 
picturesque of cottages. Situated on a green 
knoll, which was almost cut into an island by 
the windings of asparkling brook; overshadow- 
ed by superb old trees of primeval growth ; 
covered with flowering vines which almost con- 
cealed the jatticed windows; and making, alto- 
gether, the prettiest of rural pictures, this cot- 
tage had shared the fate of most of Saville’s 
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building ; nothing could exceed the interest he 
took in its construction and adornment, but no 
sooner was it completed than he left it in charge 
of the good Doctor, begging him to keep it in 
order until some future time when he might 
wish to occupy it. In his present frame of 
mind he thought of this quiet retreat as exactly 
the refuge required by his weary spirit, and he 
determined to take immediate possession of the 
cottage. 

Ordering his tilbury, he drove out to see Dr. 
, and informed him of his intention. 

“TI am sorry to disappoimt you, my dear 
sir,’ said the Doctor, “‘ but the cottage is 
rented.” 

‘*To whom—pray ? how long since?” were 
his impatient questions. 

‘*Don’t you remember my writing to you, 
when you were in Europe, for permission to let 
it, as it was getting out of repair ?” 

**T have a vague recollection now about some- 
thing of the kind; but I had no idea then of 
needing it. Who are the tenants 2” 

‘¢ A widow and her invalid daughter.” 

**Can’t you persuade her to give it up?” 

** Perhaps so—she is rather in straitened cir- 
cumstances and’— 

*‘Oh! never mind expense;I am ready to 
pay for my whistle, only buy her off, and let 
me have the house.” 

** Will you drive round with me, and see her 
for yourself.” 

** Perhaps that will settle the matter best, 
so let us go at once.” 

The gentlemen drove off together, and on the 
road the Doctor rather tried to dissuade Saville 
Grey from his new design; he suggested the 
loneliness of such a life, and ventured to hint 
at lodgings as preferable. But he had to deal 
with one whose wishes became necessities when 
thwarted, and he soon desisted from further 
counsels. 

** What kind of a woman is this widow? will 
it do to make her a plump offer to buy out the 
lease ?” 

“She is a most refined and elegant woman, 
subdued by her misfortunes, but a model of 
patient gentleness.” 

‘** Then she is that most sensitive of all human 
beings, a decayed gentlewoman.” 

**You shall judge: her husband, while tra- 
velling with his family in Europe, was beggar- 
ed by the villainy of a partner. He hastened 
home, and when he discovered the extent of his 
losses he committed suicide. The shock of his 
death threy. the daughter into a frightful state 
of nervous excitement; a long fit of sickness 
followed, and though she is restored to com- 
parative health she is deprived of the use of 
her limbs.” 

‘This is too melancholy. Is she young?” 
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‘‘ About twenty, and exceedingly beautiful.” | rosy as ever. Mastering his emotion, he ap- ¢ 
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‘Is there no remedy for her ?” 

**None that, with my limited experience in 
such diseases, I dare apply; she may eventually 
be cured, but now she is as helpless as if she 
were actually the lovely statue she appears.” 

‘IT am afraid I shall have to give up my 
plans; I should hate to disturb them in their 
quiet home.” 

‘It would be a pity; they have nothing left 
of all their vast wealth but a mere pittance, 
yet I never saw more cheerful resignation and 
patience than is exhibited by both Mrs. Glen- 
wood and Lilian.” 

‘* Who—who did you say ?” exclaimed Saville. 

**T thought I told you that your tenants were 
the widow and daughter of Charles Glenwood.” 

It often happens that people search far and 
wide for that which lies so near as to be quite 
overlooked. Saville Grey instantly conceived 
a new plan. 

‘‘Say nothing about the lease, my dear sir,” 
said he, “but introduce me to the family as a 
young physician.” 

Doctor R looked grave. 

‘‘Do not misunderstand me, my friend,” said 
Saville; ‘‘ when I was in Paris, where I spent 
three long winters, I sought refuge in the 
schools in medicine from the fashionable follies 
of an exacting woman. I became extremely 
interested in the investigation of those myste- 
rious nervous diseases which are always so baf- 
fling to the physician’s skill, and, under the 
guidance of some of the most distinguished sur- 
geons, I studied closely this peculiar class of 
ailments. There are remedies—powerful and 
dangerous remedies it is true—which are al- 
ways successful in these cases if properly ap- 
plied. Introduce me as a consulting physician, 
and with your assistance and Miss Glenwood’s 
permission I will venture to use these agents.” 

Doctor R still hesitated, but the ear- 
nestness of Saville Grey’s manner, the glow of 
enthusiasm which seemed to pervade his whole 
frame, and the warm interest he showed in a 
case which had excited the Doctor’s kindliest 
sympathies, conquered his scruples. He con- 
sented to all his young friend’s wishes, and 
Saville Grey soon found himself standing in 
the vine-covered porch awaiting permission to 
be conducted to the fair patient. 

Never had his heart thrilled with such wild 
emotion as when he found himself in the pre- 
sence of the object he had so long-sought in 
vain. Reclining on a low couch, clad in a loose 
robe of white muslin, with her long bright 
curls falling upon her shoulders, and her hands, 
like carved ivory, so white and bloodless, folded 
helplessly together, lay the long-sought Lilian 
Glenwood. Her cheek had lost something of 
its roundness, and all its bloom, but her mouth 
—that tempting mouth—was still as fresh and 








proached with as much professional gravity as 
he could assume, and taking one of those fair, 
lifeless hands, began to count its pulses, while 
his own throbbed as if fever was burning in 
every vain. 


It would make too long a story if I were to 
relate all the details of the next twelve months. 
Saville Grey took lodgings with the good Doc- 
tor R , notwithstanding the Doctor’s fat 
frowsy wife and six rosy children. He became 
a daily visitant, with the Doctor, upon his in- 
teresting patient, and, after winning Miss 
Glenwood’s confidence, he proposed those ten- 
tative remedies which he had seen used with 
success abroad. He frankly stated their dan- 
gers and the risk attending their use, leaving 
her to decide whether she would incur that 
risk for the chances of entire recovery. Ina 
moment so trying to the feelings of all parties, 
the barriers of restraint were broken down; 
and Lilian uttered the language of her long- 
silent heart, when she declared that early death 
was to her far preferable to the living death 
which she was now enduring. Touched to the 
very soul by her emotion, Saville Grey poured 
forth all the hoarded tenderness of his being in 
that one hour of wild excitement. When he 
left the cottage Lilian Glenwood was his be- 
trothed wife—pledged to become his even if he 
should not succeed in restoring her to health—- 
for on such terms only would he receive her 
plighted faith. Who could have believed that 
the patient, watchful, studious, self-devoted 
physician, who, controlling every emotion, now 
sat hour after hour tracing the gradual effect 
of certain medicines upon the delicate frame of 
that young girl, was the same Saville Grey who 
had lived only for himself, and wearied of life’s 
pleasures in the midst of satiety and luxury? 

Weeks and months passed away. He had 
learned to live in another’s life ; to forget him- 
self in his devotion to another’s comfort; to 
sacrifice not only his tastes, but, more difficult 
task still, his habits for the sake of another. 
Selfishness was driven out of him, like an evil 
spirit; patience and humility—a deep sense of 
reliance upon a higher power than mere human 
intellect—a sense of responsibility which taught 
him reverence and religion—these were the 
good spirits that came to dwell in his unten- 
anted heart. 


As soon as Lilian could walk without assist- 
ance, and place her own hand in the clasp of 
Saville Grey’s, she consented to become his 
wife. They were married privately and quietly 
in the little parlor of the vine-covered cot- 
tage, and the next week they sailed for Italy, 
in whose genial climate Mrs. Grey entirely re- 
covered her health. It was not until Saville 
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infant daughter, that he ventured to remind | abandonment to the rule of Conventionalism, 6 
Lilian of her street adventure, and to avow | could excuse Romance for employing so very 
himself the offender in the well-remembered | indecorous a means of rescuing him from the 
incident of her school days. castle of Indolence. 

‘* Desperate diseases require desperate re- 
medies,” and nothing but Saville Grey’s utter Brooklyn, L. I. 
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Faturr in Heaven, our prayer is to thee ; Billowy mountains around us may rise, 
O guide us, and save us, while roaming the sea! And sable-winged storms wildly sweep o’er the skies ; 
The winds and the waters thy voice but obey ; Our bark may be lashed by the surge and the blast— 
With mercy inspire them, and smile on our way. To dread heights be tossed, or in yawning gulphs 
Thou art Almighty ! but feeble are we ; cast : 
* And lost, if thou leave us alone on the sea. Death armed with terrors, his work shall forbear, 
O God! if thou hear us—to thee is our prayer. 
Down in the fathomless depths of the flood, 
Lie hosts that were slain with no shedding of blood ; Father in Heaven, by night or by day, 
Their eyes quenched for ever—their warm hearts With moonbeams and stars, or the sun, light our 


made cold ; way ! 
Where, worthless, are strewn precious gems and 
pure gold, 
Thou, at whose mandate the Death-Angels fly, 
Great Spirit of life, keep us now, or we die! 


Oh! breathe in the breezes our canvass to fill— 

And when waves are raging, say “ Peace! be ye still!” 
Thou art eternal—of few daysare we ; 

Uphold thy frail children who roam o’er the sea! 
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Most great men, though constituting a part of 
the world’s history, belong more especially to 
the age in which they lived. Their greatness 
consists in being the leader and forerunner or 
impersonation of the spirit of that age. A mi- 
litary leader becomes the most renowned in the 
era which produced him; but the tactics of a 
Cesar or Alexander give way to more scientific 
rules, and they are great only in the past. 
When feudalism was at its height, the noblest, 
strongest feudal lord received the homage and 
admiration of all, but he exerted no influence 
on the age the* succeeded him. When the Ma- 
chiavellian policy was regarded as the true 
science of government, men of Talleyrand’s 
principles and intellect were looked upon as 
leaders and examples, but the present century 
repudiates them. 

Thus, the great warrior and the great states- 
man are seen only in their relations to a policy 
and state of things which can never be recalled. 
Washington differs from all these, in that he 
stands the embodiment of principles instead of 
measures ;—principles, too, that, outlive dynas- 
ties and kingdoms, and are destined to change 
the face of the world. The doctrine of self- 
government—the freedom to think, to speak, 
and to act, these point for ever to Washington 
as their great champion. Instead of belonging 
to the age in which he lived, he is less in it 
than he will be in all subsequent ones. Re- 
publicanism then had only a small nook in 
which to do him honor; and while the civilized 
world revered his virtue and greatness, it 
looked upon his views as visionary and im- 
practicable. But since that time, what changes 
have taken place? The principles he establish- 
ed have shaken the thrones of Europe to their 
foundations, and are, this moment, making 
playthings of crowns and crowned heads. The 
ages coming and to come are the ones in which 
he will be greatest. Nations, that from remotest 
time have slumbered in darkness, are just 
opening their eyes, and the name of Washing- 
ton is to be their rallying cry and their hope. 
And the more trustless, and selfish, and ambi- 
tious, republican leaders are found to be, the 
more reverently will the disappointed, be- 
trayed people turn to Washington, and pray 
for his spirit to return. Hence, instead of 
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being less, he will be more written about, the 
older the world grows,—until at last, when the 
great structure of liberty is completed, he will 
stand on the topmost stone. 

Of Washington’s boyhood but little is known, 
except what uncertain tradition has left us. 
His ancestors in England distinguished them- 
selves in various spheres. His genealogy is 
somewhat broken. There is a parish in the 
county of Durham, called Washington, which, 
in the 12th century was held by William de 
Herthum. In 1345, “the resident family had 
assumed a local name, and WILLIAM DE WEs- 
SYNGTON, knight, then held manor and title.”* 
This name gradually changed, sometimes writ- 
ten WerssincTon, and again WASSHINGTON. 
The family distinguished itself in the wars of 
Cromwell. It seems they were then cavaliers, 
and struck boldly for Charles Stuart. One of 
them was governor of Worcester, and held it 
for a long time against the parliamentary 
forces under Fairfax. He fought also at Bris- 
tol. The line of descent, however, as before 
remarked, is broken, and our hero’s connection 
to this old family is not known. His direct 
ancestor came to this country in 1657—John 
and Lawrence Washington having left England 
during Cromwell’s usurpation. John was the 
great grandfather of George, who was born in 
Westmoreland county, Virginia, 22d of Febru- 
ary, 1732. When he was but eleven years old 
his father died, leaving him a handsome planta- 
tion. He had been married twice, and of the 
ten children born to him, five only lived to ma- 
ture years. George was the child of his second 
wife. The mother of Washington was thus left 
with a large family on her hands, which she 
managed and educated in a manner that reflects 
the highest honor on herself,—and had the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing her labors rewarded in the 
honorable career each member of it afterwards 
pursued. Sparks says, “It has been said, 
that there never was a great man, the elements 
of whose greatness might not be traced to the 
original characteristics or early influence of his 
mother. If this be true, how much do mankind 
owe to the mother of Washington !” 

We would like to know more of the history of 
this mother and child, and see what kind of a 
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plant produced the glorious tree that shaded a 
nation, and is still shaking down its freedom 
on the world. That nice sense of humor which 
never forsook him, and that love of honor which 
nothing could shake, must, in the ever change- 
ful life which belongs to childhood, have caused 
many interesting passages between the son and 
mother, that filled the bosom of the latter with 
fond pride and noble expectations. A child 
that would not tell a falsehood, how strong so- 
ever the temptation, nor do an unjust or igno- 
ble thing, in whatever circumstances he might 
be placed, was worth watching and remember- 
ing, even though he reached no after eminence. 

His education, of course was limited, for no 
colleges had then been founded in the colonies. 
Those parents who wished to give their children 
a finished education were compelled to send them 
to Englanl. George Washington had only the 
advantages of a common school, or of a private 
tutor, and hence the branches he pursued were 
those only which would aid him as a practical 
business man. These he soon mastered, for he 
is represented as having been remarkably stu- 
dious, industrious, and teachable; of a fine 
athletic frame, handsome and open counte- 
nance ; he was the pride of the school to which 
he belonged. Full of enthusiasm and frolic, he 
was the first in all those violent sports so com- 
mon to boyhood. With a step elastic as a pan- 
ther, and agrasp like that of steel, it mattered 
not to him whether it was the race, the jump, 
or the close wrestle, he was always ready for 
either. Knowing the immense strength of the 
man, we may well believe tradition that he was 
seldom conquered. But his superiority in all 
physical endowments did not render him a 
bully, or make him the terror of his playmates. 
Thougii his hand was quick to repel a wrong, 
it was never raised to commit one. His joyous 
blue eye could kindle at injustice, but free- 
hearted mirth and genuine kindness were its 
prevailing expression. 

The warlike spirit seems inherent in our na- 
ture, for rarely do we find boys who have 
reached the age of fourteen, who do not know 
half the manual. Cockades and feathers, wood- 
en swords and guns, and mimic battles seem as 
natural to them, as to the other sex the domes- 
tic sports they engage in. 

The playmates of Washington formed them- 
selves into companies, and many a bloodless 
field was fought by our young hero, little 
thinking of the terrible struggles he was des- 
tined to go through. Of course he was always 
commander. A boy of his superior physical 
endowments would never be long found in the 
ranks,—it was short work fighting his way up. 

But one of the most interesting facts of his 
eurly life is that which has been chosen, and 
happily executed by the artist. 

He was the arbiter in the disputes that arose 











among his companions. Did any disagreement 
occur in their mimic battles, or was any unfair 
advantage taken, about which the young Hot- 
spurs wished to fight in earnest, George’s word 
was sufficient to restore concord. No higher 
compliment could be paid to his truth and jus- 
tice than this confidence of his playmates. 
Children are not apt to be governed much by 
reason when excited, and feeling is much more 
powerful with them than judgment. Hence his 
character must have been singularly upright 
and noble, to have maintained such an ascend- 
ency over them. It was the germ which was 
afterwards fully developed, when he stood at 
the head of the American army Nothing is 
more common than for a steady lad, prompt to 
strike, to settle difficulties summarily, by 
throwing his influence with one party or the 
other ; but it is rare that the sense of justice in 
one so young, is more commanding than the 
sense of strength. But he seemed to have in his 
youth all those noble qualities which fully de- 
veloped, made him so perfect a man. Though 
full of life and passion, and panting for action, 
he was studious in the extreme; and with 
a judgment far beyond his years, laid the foun- 
dation ot a thorough practical man. When but 
thirteen years of age, he began to keep manu- 
script school-books, which have been preserved 
by the family. Here are whole pages taken up 
with copies of notes of hand, receipts, bills of 
sale and exehange, deeds, bonds, land war- 
rants, &c. The rosy-cheeked and frolicksome 
boy of thirteen, forced himself into all the dry 
details of business, that he might be furnished 
for the duties.of a man. But even here, the 
opposite qualities which distinguished him as 
commander, exhibited themselves in quick feel- 
ing and enthusiasm, and a careful correct judg- 
ment; for between his bills of sale, land war- 
rants, notes of hand, &c., occur snatches of 
poetry. 

The most remarkable part of this manuscript, 
however, is, as Mr. Sparks observes, a compiled 
system of maxims, under the head of Rules of 
Behavior in Company and Conversation. They 
cover pages, and in a boy of thirteen evince a 
singular maturity of judgment. Out of nearly 
sixty we venture to give a few by way of illus- 
tration. 

The first—‘* Every action in company ought 
to be with some sign of respect to those pre- 
sent.” Then follow several of a similar charac- 
ter, prescribing rules of conduct when in com- 
pany. Another is, ‘‘ Associate yourself with 
men of good quality, if you esteem your own 
reputation ; for it is better to be alone than in 
bad company.” 

Another, which he followed in after life, is, 
** Gaze not on the marks or blemishes of others, 
and ask not how they came. What you may speak 
in secret to your friend deliver Grre others.’ 
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The following was, perhaps, equally binding 
onhim: ‘ Be not curious to know the affairs 
of others, neither approach to them that speak 
in private.” Aaron Burr violated this rule 
once in Washington’s head-quarters, in New- 
burgh. The house is till standing, and the 
room entire, where it occurred.. Washington 
was busily engaged in writing a letter, when 
Burr, supposing it referred to matters he was 
anxious to know about, cautiously approached 
the back of Washington’s chair, began to look 
over hisshoulder. So wary had been his tread, 
that his footfall was not heard; but his shad- 
ow passing across the mirror, directly in front 
of his commander, arrested the latter’s atten- 
tion, and looking hastily up, his stern glance 
encountered the embarrassed eye of Burr. 
‘* Mr. Burr,” said Washington and then stopped 
short, while the detected culprit, quailing be- 
fore that look of scorn, beat a hasty retreat. 

Equally indicative of his character is the 
following: ‘‘ Undertake not what you cannot 
perform, but be careful to keep your promise.” 
It was a mighty task he undertook, when he 
resolved to redeem his country from the Brit- 
ish yoke; yet he gloriously performed it; 
and to him the historian may proudly point 
and say, ‘‘ there is a man whose promise was never 
broken.” We will give but three others showing 
how deep the Christian and moral precepts of 
his mother had sunk in his heart. 

‘* When you speak of God, or his attributes, 
let it be seriously in reverence. Honor and 
obey your natural parents, although they be 
poor. 

** Let your recreations be manful, not sinful. 

“Labor to keep alive in your heart that little 
spark of celestial fire called conscience.” 

Nobly were these maxims carried out in his 
after life—but what a singular collection to be 
made by a lad of thirteen. One would hardly 
think that achild of that age could understand, 
much less adopt such maxims as rules of 
action. Although they reflect great honor 
on his boyish character, they illustrate fairly 
that of his mother. Oh, how she must have 
striven to implant noble and upright sentiments 
in her child, to have her labors crowned with 
such early success. Unseen by mortal eye— 
impelled alone by a mother’s deep and holy 
love and high religious principle, she sowed the 
seeds of truth, honor, morality, and religion, 
in his heart, so soon as it was capable of re- 
ceiving any impressions at all. We love to call 
up in imagination the boy of thirteen, full of 
life, athletic, and panting for the active sports 
of the playground, turning from the boisterous 
game, and, with a sober countenance, sitting 
down to pen such maxims as we have quoted 
above. Even in his childhood he had two dis- 
tinct lives—one outward, with his companions, 





and the other inward, and all his own. They 
saw his arm always stretched for the keen 
wrestle, or stripped for the race, or bold and 
active, ready for any deed of daring or hardi- 
hood; they saw him also honorable, generous, 
just, and kind; but they could not see the 
thoughts and feelings that swayed him as he 
sat for hours and penned maxims or rules 
which would have done honor to a grey-headed 
man. 

These manuscript books of that early age, 
show clearly, that even then he was conscious of 
the violent passions that threatened to master 
him, and that his ardent temperament needed 
every check he could lay upon it. Good but 
stupid men have endeavored to show that 
George Washington, when a boy, was always 
calm, passionless, nay, cold, imagining that vio- 
lence of feeling was derogatory to his charac- 
ter. Without those strong emotions that some- 
| times swept like a hurricane over his heart, he 
never could have loved the hardy sports he en- 
gaged in, nor chosen, as he afterwards did, 
the life of a soldier. To that strong and excita- 
ble nature of his, he owed the energy, and dar- 
ing, and fearful resolution in the moment of 
extremest danger which distinguished him, and 
which, at those times, made his nearest friend 
shrink from him appalled. 

But such a nature needs strong restraints, 
and it is evident his mother understood it, and 
had the rare art, possessed by so few parents, of 
teaching him to govern himself. This lesson 
must have been enforced on him with the most 
solemn admonitions, to have made so deep an 
impression on him at that age. He shackled 
himself with a multiplicity of rules, and hence, 
easily attained that self-control which formed 
so distinguished a trait in his character. Of a 
healthful constitution, robust frame, and daring 
spirit, he possessed all the elements of a head- 
strong and violent nature; and had he been 
cursed with such a mother as nurtured Byron, 
his career, though brilliant, would have been 
fearful. The very liberty he won he might 
have trampled under foot, and used the power 
he gained only to aggrandize himself. But 
like the young Moses in his ark of bulrushes, 
a higher Being guarded his destiny. A joyous 
and free-hearted boy he romped with his fel- 
lows, scarcely thinking of the future, and yet 
the while, the sleepless eye of Him who rules 
the fate of nations, and has decreed the liberty 
of the beings he has made, watched his growing 
years, shaped his youthful tendencies, and 
guarded him in the hour of danger. 

Washington, as the young arbiter of his com- 
panions’ disputes, is the miniature of the pa- 
triot who harmonized the conflicting elements 
which, but for him, would have wrecked the 
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THE HEADSMAN OF ANTWERP. 


BY MRS. ANN §S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER I. 


His form was bent—his eyes were dim, 
With sorrow more than years ; 

And the last life-pulse left to him 

Beat wearily in tears. 


THe vesper hour had passed, and in the mag- 
nificent and solemn gloom of that old cathedral 
which is the pride of Antwerp, a young girl 
stood alone; or if a few devotees yet lingered far 
down the vast edifice, the distance was so great 
that even then she was wrapped in solitude the 
most profound. Before her was that most sub- 
lime of all Rubens’ pictures—the Descent from 
the Cross; and to this her dark eyes were lifted 
with asort of unquiet reverence, as if she felt the 
influence of this great masterpiece without being 
fully conscious of the touching scene which it 
represented. Once or twice, as if half pre- 
occupied with some thought or hope foreign to 
the holy place, she would turn her head aside 


and cast an earnest look down the dim vista of . 


| the building, and then you might have seen a 
shadow come across her face,—that beautiful 
face upon which the stained light fell as ifa 
rich sunset were streaming around her, so rich, 
that but for a faint tremor of the lip and a dim 
agony that came and went in her eyes, you 
would not have been conscious of the trouble 
and pallor which all the gorgeous light could 
hardly conceal. 

As the minutes wore on, the young creature, 
‘abandoned as it were to the holy loneliness of 
| the cathedral, seemed to lose all the self-control 
that a spirit of awe had hitherto inspired. Her 
manner became restless, her small hands clasp- 
ed and unclasped themselves upon the crimson 
velvet and golden studs of a missal that she 
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seemed +c rcely conscious of holding; as she 
turned her eyes upon a particular entrance, 
tears began to swell beneath the lids, and it 
was with an effort that she kept them from 
rolling down her cheeks, that each instant be- 
came more and more pallid. 

At last, as if her strength had suddenly yield- 
ed, the young creature sunk to her knees be- 
neath the picture, and bowing her head till its 
raven curls swept the tessellated floor, she 
passed one hand over her eyes and began to 
weep bitterly. 

“It is past the hour, and he will not come ; 
alas, that on this day of all others he should 
have failed me for the first time !” 

In an under tone, and half-choked with tears, 
these words were uttered, and if any one had 
been near enough to listen, they might well 
have passed as the murmurs of a gentle spirit, 
yielding to the solemn influence that picture 
seldom failed to excits. But that bending atti- 
tude, those convulsive sobs, bespoke in truth 
more of earthly sorrow and present passion 
than was usually witnessed on that sacred 
spot. The girl was weeping over her own sor- 
rows, deepened perchance, but not entirely 
caused by the divine sufferings so eloquently 
pictured before her. 

** Alas, alas, he does not come!—and where 
can I seek him?” murmured the young girl 
once more, clasping her hands and bending her 
tearful gaze upon a door at the right hand, that 
opened through a gothic arch to the street; but 
her eager look was vain, and sinking to her 
former desponding attitude, she seemed to give 
herself wholly up to despair. All at once her 
tears were checked, and her very breath was 
suspended. You could see by the quivering of 
her slender fingers, as they clung to the missal, 
how intensely she listened. 

** Nina !” 

The word was uttered by a young man, who 
came out from the shadow of a gothic arch, 
and approaching close to the maiden, stooped 
down as if to make himself quite certain that 
the crouching figure was her he sought, and 
gently uttered her name. 

Nina, fearful of another disappointment had 
not dared to look up till then. She lifted her 
eyes at the sound of his voice, and they fell 
upon a face pale and trouble-stricken as her 
own, nay traces of deeper and sterner disap- 
pointment, the birth of more powerful passions, 
were upon those lofty and marble-like features. 
Everything about him bore traces of disorder. 
His student’s dress had been evidently put on 
with rude haste. His hair, black as midnight, 
fellin heavy, damp masses over his forehead. 
His cap of black velvet was crushed, golden 
tassel and all, in the grasp of his right hand. 





Was this the quiet, gentle student, the sensi- 
{ tive, almost poetical spirit, whom Nina had 
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learned to love amid the pauses of her devotion 
in the religious shadows of that vast old cathe- 
dral! How proud, how troubled, how full of 
energy, he stood before her now. No wonder 
she had doubted if that rapid footstep was his. 
No wonder she held her breath and was un- 


able to utter a word, when he called her by — 


name, and stood thus pale and agitated with 
stern passion upon the consecrated pavement, 
which her knees had just pressed. 

“Nina, I have kept you waiting—and it is 
for this you weep,” said the young man, cast- 
ing a quick look around the cathedral as if to 
assure himself that no one was near. ‘Step 
this way. Come within the arch, there yet 
linger many persons around the great entrance, 
and we must not be seen together.” 


Nina allowed him to draw her within the 
deep gothic arch, and there, concealed by the 
massive shadows flung from the richly fretted 
stone-work, the two were hidden from observa- 
tion. 

Nina looked into her lover’s face and smiled, 
but very mournfully. 

The young man mistook this wan smile as a 
reproach. ! 

** Nina, look upon me,” he said, in a voice 
suppressed to its lowest tone, but deeply agi- 
tated. ‘*‘See, howI suffer ; and then if it is in 
your heart look coldly on me, for a little delay. 
It seems, I tell you, Nina—it seems as if I had 
grown ten years older since we stood together 
in this place the last time.” 

** Alas, and I,” exclaimed Nina, clasping her 
harids. 


‘‘ Listen to me, beloved,” exclaimed the stu- 
dent, too deeply occupied with his own feelings, 
to notice her faint expression of anguish. ‘To- 
day, I was to tell you all that I myself know of 
your poor student’s history—to-day, you, dear 
Nina, were to reveal if the sweet maiden whom 
I have loved so blindly, but how well! is so 
far above me in station, that I may not hope to 
win her as an honest man should, at her own 
fire-side, and in the presence of her parents. 
When I made the promise, Nina, I was myself 
ignorant as you are of my own history—never, 
since I can remember, have these eyes dwelt 
upon a human being with whom I might claim 
kindred blood; one old man there is, who, from 
my first remembrance, has always evinced more 
than kindly interest in me. But who this man 
is, I know not, nor where he might, at any 
given time be found. IfI am ill or in sorrow, 
then comes the singular being to my side, like 
a shadow—to remove the difficulty from my 
path—to roll back the impediment that lay be- 
neath my feet. Kind and gentle, wise beyond 
anything that I have known of human wisdom, 
is this old man. Yet if the same blood beats in 
our veins, I know it not—save this one being, I 
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had no friend, no one in the wide world to ask 
if the student fared well or ill, up to the day 
when we first met. 

‘“‘Thus lonely and tieless have I passed 
through the world, Nina; my slender wants at 
the Academy of St. Luke have been supplied by 
the old man, I doubt not, yet even of this I have 
no proof. A priest attached to this cathedral 
has, since I can remember, directly supplied 
the small income which supports me; and until 
our last interview I had no higher aim or hope 
in life, than by the exertion of talents, such as 
God has given me, to follow in the footsteps of 
men who have immortalized themselves by 
works like that—” 

The young man stepped a pace from the 
shadow of the arch, and pointed with enthu- 
siasm to the great picture by Rubens, that, in 
the deep rich glow of light that poured over it, 
seemed something more than an effort of mortal 
genus. 

‘*T said to myself, what though I am name- 
less, a mere student, whose home is the acade- 
my, who has no kindred but his art, no trust 
save in God, and his own young strength. Is 
not art such as that greater than nobility? 
What though Nina prove noble, may not I by 
my own works be great, and thus worthy of 
her love ?” 

‘Love, oh I could not choose but love, even 
as I do, though an empress, and you descended 
a thousand times more lowly than you will 
ever prove to be,” said Nina, with deep feeling 

‘“*T know it, and for this, sweet love, have I 
given up my whole being to its worship of 
thee. Listen, Nina; until we met, I was fully 
satisfied with my humble lot, content to live in 
my art, and owe all future hope to that alone. 
But with deep love came ambition; feeling in 
every vein that no common blood kindles 
beauty and grace like thine to its rich perfec- 
tion, I, too, began to have vague dreams of my 
own parentage. My plebeian nature, if it is 
plebeian, began to glow with a proud desire to 
match itself with thine. I was determined to 
learn more of myself, before I confided to thy 
knowledge the little of my history already 
known. I waited day after day, hoping that 
my strange old frieml might present himself, 
and give me an opportunity of questioning him 
regarding what he might know of my birth, 
but all at once he seemed to have disappeared 
from Antwerp. His residence I had never 
known, and had no means of tracing it save 
through the priest. I went to him, but if he 
knew aught of the old man, nothing would he 
reveal, and of myself only enough to distract 
and annoy; a single life, he says, lies between 
me and the secret of my birth. He speaks of 
wealth that may be mine hereafter, but nothing 
does he say which would warrant me in claim- 
ing aught of station, that will match with thine, 





, 





should thine be, as I much fear, so far above 
the poor student that his love might be deemed 
presumption.” 

‘* Alas, afew weeks ago this might have been 
said,” cried Nina, turning very pale, ‘‘ but now 
Alesandro, I know not if there is a man in*all 
Antwerp, who would deem himself honored by 
a hand hitherto sought by the proudest.” 

Nina paused, some terrible emotion seemed 
depriving her alike of strength and spirit. 
When she found words again, her voice was 
strangely altered. 

‘‘When we met last, Alesandro, I was in 
truth the daughter of a proud and ancient 
house—so proud that my father could not yield 


that chances to sweep its banners over us—he 
rebelled against our master, the Austrian. 
While his‘ treason was scarcely more than a 
thought, the spies of Austria seized him. On 
the day after to-morrow, there is to be an exe- 
cution in the city, Alesandro, it is my father 
who will be murdered then !” 

The young man recoiled and his face became 
ashy white. ‘‘ Thy father, Nina—this old no- 
ble, thy own father ?” 

‘‘My mother is dead, and he was the only 
living being left to my love.” 

‘* That old noble, thy father!” repeated the 
student, wildly. ‘*The priest mentioned this 
execution, and as if my fate were in some sort 
connected therewith. Nina, my poor Nina, is 
there no way to save thy father ?” 

** Alas, what can a feeble girl do? What 
would any effort that she could make, avail 
against the strong arm of Austria ?” 

‘* None, none. Yet must this noble old man 
be left to perish,without one effort to save him?” 

Nina’s only answer was a faint groan. 

** The judges, let us appeal to them !” 

**T have knelt to them, I have prayed for his 
life, as if it had been the last pulse of my own— 
but in vain !” 

**Oh, Mother of Heaven help us—what can 
be done ?” cried the student. 

**T can obey his last behest in silence. This ? 
is in my power, nothing more,” said Nina, ina ¢ 
faint and broken voice—her eyes sunk to the 6 
earth as she spoke, and the student, as he 
waited with hushed breath, for something 
more, gathered from her pale features the 
painful truth her lips refused to utter. 

‘‘And that would separate us for ever, 
Nina!’ he exclaimed. 

* As the convent walls ever do separate the 
living from the living dead,” was the faint reply. 
** And I, poor, nameless—what can I offer 
to oppose this sacrifice. Oh, Nina, this is trou- 

ble. It will kill me; it will kill us both.” 

“Oh! if that were possible—if we could 
perish with him; but, alas! it is forbidden us 
to die when we would !” § } 
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Alesandro did not speak ; big drops gathered 
on his forehead, and his hand was clenched, as 
with the agony of a death pang. His vivid mind 
was wildly searching for some hope—some 
means of rescue from the terrible fate that 
hung over the being he loved. But all was 
dark ;—what could he do? what could any hu- 
man strength avail him against the iron tyran- 
ny that was about to crush that frail young 
creature? His hands unclasped themselves ; 
he turned away weary and faint. 

Nina looked upon him with her heavy mourn- 
ful eyes. His despair seemed to chill her into 


stone. ‘* Now, let me go home and pray,” she 
said, ‘*The bitter grief of this interview is 
over. Oh! Alesandro, Alesandro! It was not 


thus we parted one little month ago!” 

Nina wept not—even with this tender remem- 
brance, but her voice sounded as if the tears she 
could not shed were freezing around her heart. 

The student took her hand;—his pale face 
quivered with emotion; he looked into her 
large and heavy eyes with mournful tenderness. 
** No, we will not part now. It is time enough, 
my poor Nina, when the axe has done its worst, 
and the convent portals close upon my life, for 
—Nina, Nina! dost thou not know that in thee 
is my poor existence bound up !—that when I 
can see thee no more, all the light and hope of 
this life are quenched in my soul for ever! I 
will go with thee, Nina.” 

The young girl looked up; and, oh! how 
mournful was the smile that gleamed upon her 
face. ‘* Yes, let us suffer together while we 
may. Come to my home, for the first time. 
There is no one there to ask why you enter, or 
when you depart. Come, Alesandro. You and 
I are alone in the world; who is there to chide 
us for weeping together ?” 

Nina glided from the arch as she spoke. The 
student followed her, and away through the 
dim aisles of the cathedral those two young 
beings moved, side by side, for the first time, 
regardless who might see them. 

Directly there followed adown the same 
twilight vista, an old man, with grey hairs 
streaming from beneath his cap of coal black 
velvet, and a face so wan and sad, yet benign 
in its expression, that one might have mistaken 
him for some marble saint, clothed in modern 
vestments, and following that sorrowful pair 
to comfort them. 

This singular man had entered the cathedral 
a few minutes after the student. His step was 
very feeble then, and so exhausted did he seem, 
that on approaching the vase of holy water, he 
passed it not only over his forehead, but across 
his white lips, as if he hoped that the sacred 
moisture might save him from fainting. Then 
he moved on, bending his knee hefore the altar, 
as if more for rest than devotion. The voices 








of Alesandro and Nina, now raised and sharp 
with agony of feeling, came to his ear as he 
knelt. The old man started, as if the tones 
were familiar, and with a firmer step, he moved 
towards the arch where they were standing, 
and knelt down, so near, that the lowest sound 
could not escape him, but completely concealed 
by the fretted stone-work that swept over the 
arch. There he remained, motionless, and it 
would seem buried in holy meditation, until the 
unhappy pair left the cathedral. Then, as we 
have seen, he followed them slowly, ata distance. 

A night and a day went by; on the morrow 
there was to be a sort of gala in Antwerp. The 
horrid taste of the populace was to be grati- 
fied by a public execution, not of a common 
man,—that might have passed over with less 
excitement, but noble blood—that pure old 
Tuscan blood that had grown rich for centu- 
ries—that could not be poured forth upon the 
scaffold without affording subject for great 
and eager curiosity! Antwerp had become a 
trading city, and rich burghers had taken the 
place of the fine old families that claimed dis- 
tinction from their ancestry; but in all coun- 
tries the pride of birth will and must be felt 
wherever refinement is, and those few nobles 
who remained were held in reverence by the 
people, while the government kept over them a 
jealous and vigilant watch, which sometimes 
ended in absolute persecution, by which these 
unhappy men were often led by act or speech 
into some imprudence, which the jealous au- 
thorities could distort into treason. 

Something of this kind had happened with 
the proud old man who was to be executed on 
the morrow. A charge, almost groundless, had 
been followed by an iniquitous trial; and now 


j came the execution for which the people wait- 


ed, some in terror, some with indignant wrath, 
but by far the greater number with that eager 
and brutal curiosity which was a part of the 
age, and which was only whetted by the high 
rank of the victim. 

To most of the citizens the victim was per- 
sonally unknown. One by one the members of a 
numerous line had perished by disease or upon 
the battle-field; and this man, apparently al- 
most the last of his race, had lived a retired 
and very quiet life, till dragged forth from his 
noble obscurity to perish before the multitude. 
Now it was remembered that the axe had been 
busy with that noble race before, that one of 
the family, a relative and bosom friend of the 
present unhappy baron, had been executed pri- 
vately some twenty years previous; and this 
too became a subject of renewed gossip, adding 
fresh fuel to the public excitement, and kindling 
the popular thirst for the death-scene of to- 
morrow into a frenzy of expectation. 

(Continued in No. for Feb.) 
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JACOB 


JONES; 


Or, the Juvenile Delinguent. 


(See the Engraving.) 


BY MRS. 


JANE C. CAMPBELL. 


A sty, ragged little urchin was Jacob Jones, 
and somewhat of a termagant was his mother, 
Mrs. Abby Jones. 

Jacob’s father was what is called a “‘ soft kind 
of a man,” that is, he worked all day, handed 
in his wages in the evening to his wife, re- 
mained duimb while she rated him for his short- 
comings, smoked and dozed away his evenings, 
aud took no interest in anything earthly ex- 
cept his little Jake. It must be owned the 
child was bright and intelligent enough, and as 
he was continually doing mischief, his father 
thought that such another boy could nowhere 
be found. 

If Jake slipped a penny slyly in his pocket, 
or abstracted sugar from the sugar-bowl, his 
father laughed at the dexterity of the little 
rascal. If Jake broke any of the crockery in 
his mother’s closet, his father thought it a good 
joke when he heard the boy telling her it was 
the big black cat; and if threatened with 
punishment, it was the funniest thing in the 
world, to see him creep on all fours and hide 
under the bed. 


O,a smart boy was Jake Jones! He could | 


imitate the cries of the newsboys—show how the 
big boys boxed—cry “ Fire,” and run after the 
engines—dodge from under the horses’ hoofs at a 
military parade—hang on the end of a cart, or 

the step of an omnibus—and last, though not 
least, could recite a piece. 

This latter accomplishment had been taught 
our hero in return for a pocketful of marbles, 
given by him to a playfellow who, more fortu- 
nate than himself, went daily to a publie school. 

Like many doating parents, Peter Jones, was 
fond of displaying his son’s acquirements, and 
whenever a neighbor dropped in of an evening, 
there was little room for conversation until 
Jake had first been shown off. 

‘“‘Here, Jake, let Mr. Grouty hear the ex- 


tree.”’ 


Jake is decidedly literary, for he knows the 
names of the most popular papers; as to their 
contents, they are about as familiar to him, as 
is the spirit of the authors to those who con- 
tent themselves with reading the title-page. 

After the ex-trees, comes cries of “‘ fire—fire 
—fi-re,” and so on through the whole round of 
noises until the piece! and here Jake shines in 
all his glory. 

‘** Now take your finger out of your mouth— 
that’s a good boy, hold up your head—now 
make a bow.” 

Jake kicks back one bare foot, twitches down 
his head by an uncombed tuft projecting over 
his forehead, drops his arms, spreads his fin- 
gers, and begins, 

“You'd scarce expect one ov my age.”’ 


‘Not quite so loud, sonny,” says the de- 
lighted Peter. The boy’s voice was raised 
almost to a scream. 

“ To speak in public on the stage.” 


whispered Jake. 
‘**That’s a leetle too low; don’t you think so 
Grouty ? try again, sonny.” 
“ And where’s the man but four foot high, 


‘¢ Can—no, could—could—” 

‘* What’s the matter now, Jake ?” 

** I'm forgot this line.” 

‘Well, never mind, give us the rest.” 


* And if J chance to fall be-low 
Dim-o-thanes or Cir-ce-o.”’ 


“That's it, that’s it,” said the parent of 
young Hopeful, rubbing his hands, and gazing 
admiringly on sonny, ‘‘ go on me boy.” 

Obedient to the paternal command, “‘ me boy” 
did go on to the end of the sublime effusion, 
and neighbor Grouty, as in duty bound, ex- 





_ pressed himself highly pleased with the per- 


formance, while at the same time he was wish- 
ing in his heart, ‘‘ that Peter Jones wouldn’t 


“ Ere’s the ex-tree Trvi-bune, got the’rival of make such a fool of himself, botherin’ people 


the steamer A-ca-dee-a,” shouts Jake at the top 
of his voice, and so on, until the names of nearly 
gil the dailies and weeklies are thundered into 
neighbor Grouty’s ear. 





CDG 


so with the noise of that young scamp.” 


| Well was it for old Grouty, that ‘‘ sonny” 
had not learned to read, or even to spell, as 


| Peter would have insisted on Jake’s showing 
40 
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his proficiency in both, with permission to slip 
the hard words: above all, well was it that 
- the prodigy did not learn ’rithmetic, for in such 
a case the whole multiplication table, from 
twice one is two, down to twelve times twelve 
is one hundred and forty-four, would have 
been repeated for the neighbor’s edification. 

Shown off by his father, ear-boxed by his 
mother, who would not send him to school, be- 
cause she ‘‘ see no good in larnin,” and besides 
she *‘ wanted Jake to do her arrants”—this was 
all the boy’s training at home, and the rest 
was learned in the street; can we wonder 
then, if he had barely an intuitive perception 
of the difference between right and wrong? 

When Jake’s father died, the eight year old 
boy cried as if his heart would break, for he 
knew .there would be no one to protect him 
from the angry violence of his mother. Of this 
he had feeling proof, when a night or two after 
his father’s funeral, he begged his mother, 
** not to go in Miss Glib’s room, and leave him 
all alone.” 

“Why, shan’t I go.in Miss Glib’s room, 
youngster? What do you want with me here, 
and you in bed ?” 

** QO, don’t go mother, don’t put out the light,” 
sobbed the boy. 

**T jist will go, and I jist will put out the 
light ; there ain’t no use of wasting the candle, 
when I’m not here to see by it.” 

‘* Mother, I’m afraid.” - 

**°Fraid of what, I’d like to know.” 

‘* Joe Smink says, that father’s ghost will 
come back, and haunt us, and I’m ’fraid 0’ 
ghosts, I am.” 

**Let me ketch Joe Smink a tellin’ you such 
trash again. Lay down, lay down, I say—don’t 
you hear me! lay down.” And with a violent 
shaking, and a smart application of the palm of 
her hand, Mrs. Jones thrust the terrified boy 
beneath the bedclothes, and went to gossip with 
Mrs. Charity Glib. 

Harder and harder grew the life of poor 
Jake. His mother said he must earn his own 
living, for he was now well on to nine years 
old, and could carry in wood, and do chores as 
well as anybody, and for her part she couldn’t 
afford to support him in idleness, For this 
harsh usage, Jake solaced himself, by reserv- 
ing pennies out of the sixpences he earned oc- 
casionally, and filling his pockets from the cup- 
board, whenever he found what he thought a 
** good chance.” 

Mrs. Glib, the bosom crony of Mrs. Jones, 
was a notable housewife in her way, and knew 
how to make gingerbread, and pickles, and 
sweetmeats, to use her own elegant phra- 
seology, “‘ dog cheap.” 

One aftcrnoon, as widow Jones was taking 
an early dish of tea with her friend, and trying 


to shed tears to the memory of ‘‘ poor dear 
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Peter,” Mrs. Glib sought to make the discon- 
solate Abby forget her grief in the pleasures of 
the table. 

*<Do take some of these nice pears, dear, I 
only done them up this mornin’, see—this little 
bit.” 

**O, you’m always so good, Charity; I didn’t 
think when I sot down, that I could eat a 
mouthful; but you’m always got somethin’ 


nicer than enny body else.” 
‘Take a little more gingerbread, deary, it 


wont hurt you. Now what do you think that 
ere pot 0’ pears cost ?” said Glib, pointing to a 
huge red earthen jar that stood in a corner. 

‘*I don’t know, ’m sure. While poor dear 
Peter was alive, he never airnt more than 
enough to keep hody and soul together, and I 
never thought o’ sich a thing as havin’ sweet- 
meats ; not but I’m fond on’em, and would like 
to make some if I could.” 

** Well now, I'll tell you how to go to work 
cheap, so that they’ll cost you next to nothin’ ; 
I'll show you how to bile ’em too, and I'll lend 
you my kittle, and then deary, you can have 
some to eat jist whenever you want ’em.” 

*“Q, you’m so good, Charity ; how my poor 
dear Peter, would like to have some sweet- 
meats I’d nrade myself.” 

Perhaps the widow meant, if poor dear Peter 
were living, he might like to taste her pre- 
serves, but it is somewhat questionable, if poor 
dear Peter, dead, would care for sweetmeats at 
all. At any rate the pears, and not only the 
pears, but some plums were ‘“ biled,” and to 
keep them safe from that little wretch, Jake, 
were put on the topmost shelf of the cupboard, 
so near the ceiling, that his mother thought 
them fairly out of his reach. 

For days did Jake eye the mysterious jars, 
and wonder what they contained. Once he 
ventured to ask his mother, and received the 
satisfactory reply, ‘‘It’s none o’ your busi- 
ness.” 

This set him thinking more and more, till at 
last the suspicion dawned upon his mind, that 
the ‘“‘red pots” put away so high, must be 
filled with sweetmeats! How the urchin’s 
mouth watered, and how he watched an op- 
portunity to gratify his curiosity, and taste 
the forbidden fruit. 

‘*T can take some, and mother won’t find it 
out,” soliloquized he; ‘‘ if she does she'll beat 
me to death. Well, I don’t care; if she gives 
me another thrashin’, ’'ll rnn away, so I will. 
Yes, ’ll run away, and get Joe Smink to let 
me help him sell newspapers.” 

One eventful day, Jake was left alone in the 
room with orders not to stir, nor touch a thing 
during his mother’s absence. He sat for a 
while drumming his feet upon the floor, and 
trying very hard to keep himself upon the 
stool, where he had been told to remain. But 
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it would notdo; the temptation became stronger 
and stronger, until he finally arose, and stole 
softly to the cupboard. He looked up—there 
stood the red pots tightly covered—he mea- 
sured the distance with his eye, and planned 
the best way to reach the top. He climbed a 
chair, stood tiptoe on its back, and elongating 
his body in a remarkable manner, like little 
Johnny Horner— 


* With his finger and thumb 
He pulled out a plum.”’ 


This one taste but whetted his appetite for 
more of the dainties; and while his hand was 
making another dive, he lost his balance—the 
chair slid from under his feet, and, like the un- 
fortunate babe in its wind-rocked cradle, down 
came Jakey, and sweetmeats, and all! In the 
midst of his consternation his mother returned, 
and what a sight she beheld! Her sweetmeats 
that ‘‘she sot so much store by” following 
‘their own sweet will” upon the untidy floor. 
Collaring the boy with one hand, Mrs. Jones 
made free use of the other, while every blow 
drove deeper into her son’s heart, the deter- 
mination to leave his home. 

Let no parent while in a passion, ever cor- 
rect a child. Such correction but rouses up 
bitter feelings of anger and defiance; it but 
hardens and makes rebellious the heart which 
a gentle admonition might soften and subdue. 

That night, and many a long night after, did 
Mrs. Jones look in vain for her child. 

*” * * * * 

The morning after Jacob left his mother, he 
met Joe Smink, with a bundle of newspapers 
under his arm, and he forthwith made an appeal 
to the generosity of that worthy. But Joe was 
selfish, unwilling to share his profits with ano- 
ther, and after one or two unsuccessful attempts 
to rouse his benevolence Jake left him. 

‘‘ They’m all hard-hearted, so they am,” said 
the hungry boy, as he turned away. 

Wandering about the streets and wharves, 
begging, and sometimes appropriating to him- 
self small articles for which he did not beg—for 
poor Jake had not been taught that one part of 
his duty towards his neighbor was to ‘‘ keep 
his hands from picking and stealing”’—hiding 
himself at night under a stoop, or creeping into 
some covered wagon. It was thus the boy lived 
for weeks in the heart of the populous city. 

He would frequently stand and look at chil- 
dren in the street, boys with gay clothes, smart 
hats, and tasselled canes; and little girls, mini- 
ature women, like stage puppets bedizened with 
finery and made ridiculous by the vanity of 
their elders ; and then he would slink into some 
corner, ashamed of his own tattered appear- 
ance, and cherishing no amiable feelings to 
the pampered youngsters who passed him by. 

At last, Jake, with four or five other juve- 
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nile delinquents found themselves and their 
rags clutched in the strong arm of the law. 

Within the walls of the house of refuge, for 
the first time since the death of his father, did 
the boy hear a kind word. 

He never told that he had a mother; and 
when a mild, benevolent looking man went 
seeking for a boy who might be useful in the 
country, he selected Jake. The outcast went 
cheerfully with his new friend, and found at 
last a protector and a home. 

O, blessed and God-like benevolence, how thy 
warm tones sink down and melt the frozen 
heart—how thy kind looks beam back like re- 
flected sunbeams from the face which had 
grown hard and rigid in its outlines of woe and 
want—how thy touch of brotherhood thrills 
through every nerve, and opens the sealed 
fountain of grateful tears! Kind words, char- 
itable thoughts, benevolent deeds, ye are the 
three crowning graces of humanity ! 

Jake’s master was a man-loving, God-fearing 
man, who, without possessing that morbid sen- 
timent and spurious philanthropy which exalts 
a criminal into a hero, looked upon all his fel- 
low-creatures as members of one great family, 
and sought by patience, by kindness, by long- 
suffering, to win the erring and sinful back to 
the paths of virtue and peace. 

For a while the good man feared that his 
exertions with regard to Jacob would be of no 
avail. The seed appeared to fall on stony 
ground; but as the constant dripping of the 
water-drops wears away the rock, so did line 
upon line and precept upon precept imprint 
themselves upon the boy’s heart. 

Jacob was sent to school during the winter, 
and it was astonishing to see what progress he 
made. He could spell, he could read, he could 
write fine-hand, as he exultingly told his kind 
master, when the second term had expired 

Did Jacob ever think of his mother? Yes! 
Did he ever speak of her? Not for a long time; 
not until after he had learned to read and 
write. 

*‘Honor thy father and thy mother,” had 
been to him a dead letter ; and what wonder? 
What knew that ragged, barefooted, uncared- 
for boy, about God’s commandments? How 
should he know? There had been no one to 
teach him any good. In the bye-streets, the 
lanes and the alleys, he had never heard the 
Holy Name, except when taken in vain. 

He had been a beggar in the midst of plenty, 
he had been homeless at many adoor. Alas, 
that it should be so—alas, that the rich man 
builds to himself a palace, while his poor bro- 
ther wanders without a home !—alas that Dives 
fares sumptuously every day, while Lazarus 
lies waiting for table-crumbs at the gate! 

When Mr. Goodman learned that Jacob’s 
mother was still living, he made him write im- 
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mediately to the house she had occupied when 
he left her. Receiving no answer, he wrote to 
Mrs. Glib. He had a letter from that lady, but 
its contents were unsatisfactory. His mother 
had married again, and gone away with her 
husband. Mrs. Glib had not seen her in a long 
time, and supposed she was dead. 

Poor Jacob shed tears of real grief. He 
remembered how often he had provoked her. 
He thought of the spirit of rebellion which 
made him run away, he felt that he had been an 
undutiful child. Who can harbor one unkindly 
thought of the dead? 

* * * »” * 

Far away in the suburbs of the city stand 
houses which were once neat and comfortable; 
nay, were even considered handsome in their 
time; but which have so often changed occu- 


_pants that they are now in a vile and ruinous 


condition. Nearly every room contains a family, 
and nearly every family keeps one or more 
boarders, whose scanty contributions add to the 
general store. One of these wretched apart- 
ments, to which a small bedroom or closet was 
attached, sheltered a man and his wife, three 
children, and a sick lodger. 

A cold March wind rattled the loose sashes 
of the window, and blew the blinding smoke 
into the eyes of the woman and children who 
sat cowering over the scanty fire. A groan 
from the closet, and all eyes were turned to- 
ward it, but no one stirred. A faint voice was 
heard asking for a drink, and the woman rose 
up and went to the straw bed on which the suf- 
ferer lay. 

“Is it a dhrink yees ud be afther wantin 
Misthress Hunt? sure I’m sorry dhere’s but a 
wee sup ov tay in the ould taypot, but yees 
shall have it, darlint.” 

The tea, poured into a dingy, cracked bowl, 
sweetened with mola:ses, and guiltless of milk, 
was handed to the sick woman. 

‘Och darlint, but I’m vexed to think the 
childher destroyed the whole pen-orth o’ milk 
this mornin. Wee Peggy spilt it on the flure, 
whin she was thryin to put it out o’ dhe rache 
o’ Nora, the craythur.” 

««Tt’s very good Miss Muldoon, and I’m sorry 
to give you sich trouble.” 

‘¢ Arrah, don’t be talkin about the throuble, 
keep up yer spirits, and yees ’ill soon be well 
agin; shure I think it’s better yees are lukin 
dis mornin. Thry an get a wink o’ sleep, and 
I’ll make Peggy and Nora be quiet. Whist, 
childher, whisht I tell yees.” 

Before Mrs. Muldoon could still the voices of 
the children, a knock was heard at the room 
door, which Nora opened. <A _ good-looking 
young countryman glanced eagerly round the 
room, and was about to step back apologizing 
for his mistake, when Mrs. Muldoon advanced 
and asked who he was looking for. 





‘I was told that I should find a Mrs. Hunt 
here, perhaps she is in the next room.” 

** Come in, if you plase—shut the dure, Nora 
—Misthress Hunt’s not well at all, at all.” 

‘*She is here, then,” said the young man, 
eagerly. 

**Yis, she’s lyin in the wee room beyant 
dhere, wud yees like to see her, sir?” 

“T would.” 

_ * Wait abit till 1 teli her dhere’s a gintlemin 
here wantin to spake to her.” 

Mrs. Muldoon went into the little dark room 
and soon beckoned with her finger for the young 
man to follow her. 

There was no light but what came through 
the door, which Mrs, Muldoon had pushed wide 
open, and to which the stranger’s back was 
turned as he stood looking at the bed. The 
sick woman was evidently waiting for the vi- 
sitor to speak, and as she raised herself the 
light fell full upon her wasted features. 

‘* Don’t you know me?” said the young man, 
in a voice tremulous with emotion. A mourn- 
ful shake of the head was his only answer. He 
stooped over her, took her thin hand in his, 
and, while his tears dropped upon it, whispered 
** mother.” 

With a scream of terror the poor creature 
sunk back on her pillow, while kind-hearted 
Mrs. Muldoon bustled to the bedside. 

«Ts it kilt, yees are darlint ?—will yees plaze 
to sit down in the room sir; shure it’s dhe pity 
dhat I let yees be afther seein strangers this 
mornin; how are yees now, misthress Hunt ?” 

‘‘ Better; where is he ?” 

‘* Where’s who, dear ? is it him dhat was spa- 
kin dhis minnit ? do yees want to see him agin ?” 

Again the young man stood by the bedside, 
and this time the sick woman drew him down, 
down, until she could kiss his cheek. “ Ja- 
cob!”—** Mother !’ Deep emotion is ever silent, 
and these were all the words for which those 
two—all the words for which mother and child 
found utterance. 

When his mother somewhat recovered from 
her agitation of feeling, Jacob left her to the 
care of Mrs. Muldoon, and hurried away to 
purchase such nourishment as her feeble state 
required, for he judged rightly that hardship 
and want of food were the chief causes of her 
illness. 

He soon returned with a well-filled basket, 
the contents of which made the young Muldoons 
open still wider their great staring eyes in un- 
feigned astonishment. 

There was tea—green tea—and sugar—nice 
white sugar—and bread, and butter, and a bot- 
tle—what could be in that bottle? Why, it 
was wine, that Jacob had bought to strengthen 
his mother; and he made kind-hearted Mrs. 
Muldoon take some, too; and when Mick came 
home in the evening with his hod on his shoul- 
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der, and his bundle of old boards under his 
arm, there was a bright fire blazing on the 
hearth, and the table set out with the tay things, 
and the sick woman sitting up looking quite 
happy, and a fine young man beside her with 
Peggy on his knee. The honest Mick was 
astonished, as well he might be; but a few 
words explained all, and a heartier grasp was 
never given than that with which he honored 
our friend Jacob. 

The next day Jacob sat long with his mother, 
telling her all that had taken place since they 
parted, and how difficult it had been for him to 
trace her out, owing to his ignorance of her 
present name. 

** And now, mother,” said he, ‘‘ I want you to 
go with me. I cannot live in the city; it is 
continually reminding me of the past. Its close 
and dusty streets would stifle me. I have been 
bred a farmer; there is nothing I can do here; 
and Mr. Goodman wishes me to return and help 
him work the farm on shares—you'll go, wont 
you, mother ?” 

Of course she would; she was but too happy 
to be allowed to go with him, for she had feared 
that Jacob would leave her again to her loneli- 
ness and toil. 

Muldoon and his wife were needy, very 
needy ; but their hospitality was great as their 
need, and unlike many a fashionable boarding- 
housekeeper, they were truly sorry at parting 
with their poor lodger. 

In addition to the payment of the pittance due 
for his mother’s board, Jacob contrived to slip 
a gift into the hand of Peggy which her parents 
had refused, and the omnibus soon whirled his 
mother and himself far from their humble Irish 
Ces ae ee, Ce 





More than two hundred miles away, in a fer- 
tile region of country, stands a well stocked 
farm. At the bottom of a luxuriant meadow, 
was a creek which gives its name to the farm. 
Away to the right are high green hills, and to 
the left stands another and a larger farm than 
the one of which we are speaking. Do you see 
that pleasant-looking old woman standing at 
the dairy door with a pail of milk at her side? 
And do you see that pretty young woman with 
her hand shading her eyes, evidently looking 
for some one in whom she feels an interest ? 

Oh! here they come, an old gentleman with 
a boy in his arms, and a young one with a bun- 
dle. They have been at the village-store. ‘‘ See 
what grandfather give me,” exclaims the boy 
as he begins to blow lustily on a tin trumpet. 
**Do you think this pretty, Mary ?” says the 
young farmer, unfolding a shawl before his 
wife. 

‘*« Oh, beautiful, beautiful, Jacob!’ Perhaps 
she means the shawl; more likely she means 
her husband, as she looks more at him than 
at the present. 

*“*We have not forgotten you, Mrs. Hunt, 
that boy of yours thought this would make 
such a nice gown for his mother.” The old 
gentleman had insisted on paying for it him- 
self. 

Dear, kind, man-loving, God-fearing, Mr. 
Goodman! To your benevolent heart; to your 
faith in humanity; to your patience with the 
untaught, homeless boy; to your endeavors to 
follow in the footsteps of Him who scorned not 
to sit with publicans and sinners, is owing this 
scene of earthly happiness! For you, and such 
as you, in the blessed Heaven is laid up a great 
reward ! 
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How long, oh beautiful spirit, were the years, 

The dark years that I waited for thy sight! 

How desolate to me, mid sighs and tears, 

Seemed all the glorious world of joy and light! 

For me still lowered the skies in endless night, 

And mocking phantoms through the darkness fled, 

Shedding cold terrors o’er me in their flight— 

Or, gathering round my dream-enchanted bed, 
Drove thence all beauteous forms that hovered round 

my head. 


Thus glode my childhood and my youth away ; 

Or if perchance sometimes amid the gloom 

That wrapt my spirit, gleamed a feeble ray, 

It faded as I gazed, and my dark doom, 

Raining prophetic whispers of the tomb, 

Settled again upon me; while no more 

Hope her extinguished .orch deigned to relume— 

And in despair I turned me from the shore, 
Scarce caring stil] to save the life I sadly bore. 
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BY G. G. FOSTER. 


At length bright visions mingled with my dreams— 
A glorious aspect sweetly smiled on me 
With most enchanting beauty—and the beams 
Of a new-risen sun went thrillingly 
Through the deep waves of that mysterious sea 
Whence rises Being. Then thy muse-like form, 
Sprang like an exhalation unto me— 
As marble beautiful—as woman warm— 

And from that instant sank:to peace the howling 

storm. 


Now flashed in golden sunshine the bright hours— 

Now glowed in rosy light life’s swelling sea, 

And the aroma of a world of flowers 

Embalmed each moment—for it brought me thee ! 

Andin my heart murmured continually 

Sweet tender wishes thou alone couldst grant— 

And thus thy dear enchantment came to be 

A power which, es the moon-lured oceans pant, 
Draws me to thee with love's wild, passionate want. 
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BY MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


Since you dare breathe the shadow of a doubt 
That I am true as Truth: since you give not, 
Unto my briefest look—my gayest word— 

My faintest change of cheek—my softest touch— 
Most sportive, careless smile or low-breathed sigh— 
Nay, to my voice’s lightest modulation, 

Tho’ imperceptible to all but you :— 

If you give not to these, unquestioning, 

A limitless faith—the faith you give to Heaven— 
I will not call you “friend.” I would disdain 

A seraph’s heart, as yours I now renounce, 

If such the terms on which ’twere proffered me. 


Deny me Faith—that poor, yet priceless boon— 
And you deny the very soul of love ! 

As well withhold the lamp, whose light reveals 
The sculptured beauty latent in its urn, 

As proffer Friendship’s diamond, in the dark. 


What tho’ a thousand seeming proofs condemn me? 
If my calm image smile not clear through all, 
Serene and without shadow on your heart— 
Nay ! if the very vapors, that would veil it, 
Part not illumined by its presence pure, 

re As round Night’s tranquil queen the clouds divide, 
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LINES FROM AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA. 
“A rrienp!” Are you a friend? No, by my soul! 
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Then rend it from that heart! I ask no place 
Tho’ ’twere a throne, without the state becomes me— 
Without the homage due to royal Truth? 


And should a world beside pronounce me false, 
You are to choose between the world and me. 

If J be not more than all worlds to you, 

I will not stoop to less / I will have all— 

Your proudest, purest, noblest, loftiest love— 
Your perfect trust- -your soul of soul—or nothing ! 


Shall [ not have them? Speak ! on poorer spirits— 
Who are content with less, because forsooth 

The whole would Llind or blight them, or because 
They have but less to give—will you divide 

The glory of your own ? or concentrate 

On mine its radiant life ?—on mine !—that holds 
As yet, in calm reserve, the boundless wealth 

Of tenderness its Maker taught to it. 

Speak! shall we part and go our separate ways, 
Each with a half life in a burning soul, 

Like two wild clouds, whose meeting would evoke 
Th’ electric flame pent up within their bosoms : 
That parted, weep their fiery hearts away, 

Or waste afar—and darken into death ? 

Speak! do we part? or are we one for ever ? 
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“COME, HASTE AWAY.” 
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if. III. 

As flowers, in part, Then, come away ! 

So is the heart ; For as we stray 
It needeth light to make it; Along the moonlit river, 

The stars’ mild beam It seems each star 

The fittest seem, That shines afar 
Their kind light ne’er will break it. Would smile on thee for ever! 
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Our Own.—It is with gratification and a 
proper degree of pride that we present the 
first number of our new venture to the world. 
Although it is not a fair specimen of its future 
merit, yet, even now, we believe it will compare 
favorably with any or all of its older brethren; 
and after the various compartinents of our new 
machinery have been properly tightened, so 
that no friction can occur, we shall present our 
protégé with a work-a-day dress equal, if not 


superior to the dainty holiday apparel of his | 


associates. But * owr own,” is to be an Ameri- 


can, true to the land of his birth, its literature, | 


its individuality, its entireness, its unpropped 
capability, and all the elements of its proud 
nationality. Therefore he may disappoint some 
who have formed exotic tastes that can bear 
nothing beyond the pretty specimens trans- 
planted from other climes to be daintily pre- 
served by hot-house care, and nurtured, as of 
the beautiful, when even at home they were 
the neglected offspring of a forgotten race. 


But to those who glory in the deeds of honor and | 


prowess of their country’s sires, who sanctify 
the spots where freedom conquered in victorious 
battle, and who delight in their national name 
and fame, he will address himself with a native 
grace and manliness, that we feel satisfied will 
ensure their enduring esteem. 

‘-We shall say nothing of our contributors, 
either literary or artistic, as they speak their 
own praise by their works; and any attempt at 
an additional meed on our part, would be a 
work of supererogation. ALL Is ORIGINAL, 
NEW, AND AMERICAN. 


New Booxs.—We had prepared reviews of 
many new books, which we regret are unavoid- 
ably crowded out. To publishers we would say 
that the utmost attention will be paid to this 
department, and all books sent to the Editor, 
will be reviewed with impartiality and care. 


THe Fine Artrs.—The most important topic 


* 
¢ 


whose hand is unhappily now in the dust, and 
will never more be raised to paint us other 
poems (for poems they truly are, written with 
the artist’s pen), of such glorious beauty, such 
deep significance as this. How many good peo- 
ple who have been for the last few months busy 
with calculations which of the four would look 
best in the front parlor, and whether the recess 
in the wall could possibly be wide enough to 
hold one, and whether after all they might not 


isn’t quite so handsome as the rest), into the 
entry, will he most thoroughly convinced of the 
wisdom of the proverb about “counting the 
chickens.” Let us hope that he who draws 
them may appreciate their beauties. But there 
are other prizes in the wheel almost as valuable 
as these, for the selection of pictures is by far 
the best the Committee has ever offered to the 
public. There are not a few fine works, and 
though there are many instances of mediocrity, 
there are few that are positively bad ; few of the 
atrocities of the Art, that have no redeeming 
feature. It is too late to go into any detailed 
criticism, #& we would like to do, of the princi- 
pal paintings which are the great features of 
the distribution, but of the whole collection we 
are glad to say, it is worthy of the Art Union 
and the great purposes for which it was insti- 
tuted. We wish we could say the same of the 
engraving which wil] be issued to the subscri- 
hers, the subject has been chosen with little 
judgment, and the picture has too many palpa- 
ble faults in its drawing, composition and per- 
spective, to say nothing of the lack of character 
and sentiment. The Committee seem to forget 
that this is the most important feature of the 
society, and that through this medium the most 
good may be effected. This is all that the great 
majority of the members can obtain, and on this 
account should be the very best. What, how- 
ever, the engraving may lack in character, is 
amply supplied in the capital outlines by Dar- 





in the artistic circles during the last month, 
has been the drawing of the Art Union prizes; | 
not even the golden visions of California have 
been able wholly to banish from the minds of 
the fifteen thousand subscribers the pleasant 


ley, that go with it—these are admirable; full 
of the real spirit of Irving, and in them Rip 
Van Winkle is himself made manifest, and the 
legend of the Catskill Mountains becomes a 
veritable history. Mr. Darley has done well, 





thought that they were possibly to become each | 
one a possessor of a fine picture as asmall gold-_ 
mine return for their ventured five dollars. <A | 
fortunate man is he whose lot it will be to, 
draw those fine pictures by Cole, that beautiful | 
Voyage of Life, the most poetical and imagina- 
tive series of one whose fame is through all the | 
land as the first of our landscape painters, but | 





Spey, 6 


and the Society has done well to spread so much 
goodness so largely among us. 

An * International Art Union” has just been 
established by the American branch of the 
house of Goupil, Vibert & Co, the great print 
publishers of Paris, whose name will be found 
attached to almost every engraving of any 
merit that emanates from the French press. 
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The first number of the “‘ MerropotiTan” will be published on the first of January, 1849, 
and regularly on the first of each month. Dealers in Periodicals throughout the United States 
and the Canadas, who wish to become agents for the ‘‘ Mrerropouitan,” will please apply to 
the publisher immediately. All Post-Masters are desired to act as agents for it—the usual dis- 
count will be made to them. 
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Will be sent to any one wishing to see it, on application to the Publisher, post paid. 
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Terms of the American Metropolitan. 


One Copy One Year, in Advance, - - $3 00 
One Copy Two Years, ” - - = 600 
Two Copies One Year, “ - - - 500 
Five Copies . . - - - 10 00 
Eight “* « « + - = 16 00 
Twelve * “ . - - - 20 00 


fg Editors who will copy this Prospectus entire, conspicuously, in their papers, and send a 
copy marked with ink, addressed to the AMERICAN METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, shall be furnished 
with the Magazine for one year. 
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